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There’s a life line to England in the air. Above the subma- 
rines and surface raiders... from somewhere in Canada to 
somewhere in Britain...drone these flights of Hudsons from 
the arsenal of democracy to the first line of its defense. 
Delivered in ever-increasing quantities, Hudsons and 
other Lockheeds continue to contribute their might to the 
Battle of Britain. from unbiased reports, probably no ‘plane 
is more frequently praised by pilots of the R.A.F. 
American bombers get to Britain, blockade or no blockade, 
on their own, sure power. And their work aids in the convoy- 


ing of heavier war necessities...food and guns and shells and 





steel and gasoline... 


efor Protection today and Progress tomorrow 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation « Burbank, California 














Sunny weather is the best time to repair the roof. 




















Before the old tire blows, is the best time to get a new one, 


While the wind is blowing is the best time to let the windmill work ahead. 


Any man can see behind. It’s 
looking ahead that pays out. 
That’s why our eyes are in front. 

If you already have your 
rubbers, your feet will stay dry. 

The man who believes in 
preparedness is seldom caught 
unprepared. The man who buys 
things that last longer usually 
buys them less often. 

If you get it today with an eye 
on tomorrow, you're all set today 


and prepared for tomorrow. 





If you restock, rebuild, retool 
or renew, get the things that 
stand up —get the things that 
can “‘take it.” 
rf * * 

Many execut'ves this year are 
finding it not only good business, 
but of vital importance, to study 
their paper work problems and 
duplicating needs. 

The function of “Paper Con- 
trol’ is so important in industry 


that good duplication is almost 





FOR 
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YEARS 






THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 
DUPLICATION 














The Mimeograph duplicator, 
with its coordinated stencil 
sheets and inks, takes any 
duplicating job in its stride 
—from a simple letter, bulle- 
tin or parts list to the as- 
sembly instructions fora 
giant bomber. 

It will keep on rolling out 
the copies hour after hour, 
day after day. You can read 


what it copies—less reading 
time, less eye fatigue. You 
can depend on its accuracy 
and permanence. It will ease 
the load today —and you can 
depend on it for tomorrow. 
There are Mimeograph 
distributors in leading cities 
to show busy executives 
how it helps. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MI\MEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 





as essential as the typewriter and 
the telephone. 

The new paper problems of 
today call for Mimeograph 
duplication. 

We have studied the paper 
work of thousands of companies 
and through our representatives 
are prepared to survey your 
needs without cost or obligation 
to you. The chances are that we 
can point the way to many im- 


provements and economies. 
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You've = 


Got To Bat 
1.000! 


-400 will let you lead the league in 
baseball, but it will break you in busi- 
ness if it’s your weighing average. 

When it comes to weighing mate- 
rials received, materials in process, 
and materials outgoing—you’ve got 
to bat 1.000! 

How? With scales that weigh/aster 
3s even while materials are on the 















move. That automatically weigh and 
disburse preset amounts. That count 
small parts and products. That print 
records and receipts. That eliminate 
human errors in reading and record- 
ing weights and in interpreting 
scrawled weight records. That pro- 
vide a fast, accurate method of 
computing piecework wages. 


Let a Fairbanks Scale Engineer 
study your methods, without cost or 
obligation. He can probably recom- 
mend applications of modern scales 
that will help you speed production, 
and save you money, too. Write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. I-61, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Branches and service stations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 












The application of Fairbanks Scales 
to weighing problems is vastly ex- 
tended by the use of photo-electric 
cells, automatic printing devices, 
limit switches, and other electric 
control mechanisms. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE & 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 





FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Original Sinkers? 


Petrified fried cakes, made by prehistoric 
Indians, have been found in the Southwest. 
These are the original sinkers. The cheap 
imitations made in New England (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 8) are only reasonable fac- 
similes thereof. 

WILLARD DEYO 

Wellsville, N. Y. 





Dodgers vs. Cards 


The Letters column in your Sept. 8 issue 
contains an outburst from B. A. Anthony, 
willing to concede all individual batting 
honors, as long as we “go out and root for 
the Dodgers.” 

While we welcome the Dodgers in their 
first trip out of the cellar, why in the name 
of good sportsmanship should we be asked 
to “root” for them when we can “cheer” 
for the Cardinals? 

Webster’s Dictionary says Root: Under- 
ground portion—eradicate, extirpate, «tc. 
So-o-o-o while all the nation cheers for the 
Cardinals—we will watch the Cardinals 
“root” for (or to) the Flatbushers. 

WM. A. COCHRAN 

Millstadt, Ill. 


I wonder if you thoroughly realize the 
scope and extent of Dodger enthusiasm 
this year, for it certainly is not confine to 
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OVER ONE MILLION BOOK-READERS USE THIS 


VER 400,000 families—thus at the 
O very least, over a million discrim- 
inating book-readers—now belong 

to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do 


so, in order to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. 


Time and again you buy the “book-of- 
the-month’’—not knowing it has previously 
been chosen by our judges—merely because 
some discerning friend has said warmly: 
“There’s a book you must not miss.’”” How 
sensible to get these books from the Club, 
since you pay no more for the books you 
buy, and save enormously in other ways. 


You are not obliged, as a subscriber of 
the Club, to take the book-of-the-month its 
judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. You 
receive a carefully written report about 
the book-of-the-month chosen by our four 
judges, im advance of its publication. If it 


A FREE COPY To NEW MEMBERS 
OF ANY ONE OF THE BOOK-DIVIDENDS LISTED ABOVE: City 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one 
of its selections listed at the right, above. Surely, among them is 
One you have promised yourself to get and read. As a new member, 
the Club will send you free, with the first book you order, any one 


of the recent book-dividends listed. 


A LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(special thin paper edition) 
READERS DIGEST READER (the best 

articles and features of the past 
18 years in The Readers Digest 
Magazine)  ..cccccccccccccorscesesees $3.00 
OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(new revised edition)........ $3.00 
A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
BBG BERG o.0scccccesecssescaecescarsecest $3.75 


LEAVES OF GRASS (new illustrated 
edition) by Walt Whitman 
$5.00 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW 
YORKER (a collection of sixty- 
eight stories from The New 
Yorker Magazine) .............. $3.00 

JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 volumes, 
boxed) by Thomas Mann $5.00 

THE LIFE OF GREECE 

by Will Durant $3.95 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA by 
Cervantes (specially illustrated 
with woodcuts) ...........c00+ $5.00 


ANNA KARENINA (2 volumes, illus- 












A List OF 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
SELECTIONS SHOWN ABOVE 


BERLIN DIARY, William L. Shirer 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
. J. Cronin 


OUT OF THE NIGHT, Jan Valtin 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Ernest Hemingway 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE 
John P. Marquand 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 
Winston Churchill 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
Arthur Koestler 


JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 
KABLOONA, Gontran de Poncins 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL 
Willa Cather 


MY NAME IS ARAM 
William Saroyan 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, Franz Werfel 
NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER 
Van Wyck Brooks 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
Harold J. Laski 


is a book you really- want, you let it come 
to you. If not, you merely sign and mail a 
slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations 
are made to help you choose among all new 
books with discrimination. If you want to 
buy one of these, you merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great money-sav- 
ing. More often than not—as the books 
listed above demonstrate—our judges’ 
choices are books you find yourself buying 
anyway. For every two books-of-the-month 
you buy you receive, free, one of our book- 
dividends. 


These books can be given 
because so many subscrib- 
ers ordinarily want the book- 
of-the-month that an enormous 
edition can be printed. The 
saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to 


trated) by Leo Tolstoy......$5.00 


MRS. MINIVER, Jan Struther 


SENSIBLE SERVICE 


buy the right to print other fine library 
volumes. These are then manufactured and 
distributed free among subscribers—one for 
every two books-of-the-month you buy. 


During 1940 close to $5,000,000 worth 
of free books (figured at retail value) were 
given to the Club’s members—given, not 
sold! You pay no yearly sum to belong. You 
pay nothing, except for the books you buy— 
and you pay for these no more than the 
regular retail price (frequently less) plus 
10¢ to cover postage and other mailing 
charges. Your only obligation is to buy four 
books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free 
copy of any one of your recent book-dividends listed above, 
and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the 
Club, I am to receive free, the current book-dividend then 
being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books- 
of-the-month a year from the Club. 





Name 


Address 


Please Print Plainly 





State. 





Begin My Subscription With 
Send Me As A Free Book 











(choose one of the book-dividends listed above) 


Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through 


Book-of-the-Month Club, (Canada) Ltd. 



























I can stare any shop window in the face— 


thanks to Mallory. Even my boss asked me the 
name of the hat. And I told him—The Stowaway. 


It’s made by the exclusive new Pliafelt process 


that makes a hat as soft as a breeze, yet as shape- 
...all for $6! P.S. The boss bought one, too! ”’ 


boy, did I look like last year’s model! But now 
retaining as the sturdy models. Sleek snap 
brim... your pick of dashing Autumn shades 


“LOOKING IN SHOP WINDOWS USED 
TO BOTHER ME! I’d see my reflection, and 








MALLORY HATS FROM $5 TO $10 AT LEADING MEN’S SHOPS 











Brooklyn. It is a great national movement, 
like Couéism and Technocracy. I had oc- 
casion to do a great deal of traveling this 
summer and I know that this is true. Even 
up in Montreal, where the Royals are a 
farm club of the Dodgers, the French Ca- 
nadians race through their newspapers to 
the sports page, there to read about the 
latest doings of “les Broukhleens.” In the 
words of the sports columnist Dan Parker: 
“Leave us go root for the Dodgers, 
Rodgers.” 

; A. N. HENRY 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





The 28ers 


I am writing for information regarding 
men over 28 in the United States Army. 
NewsweEEK for Sept. 1 stated that “men 
28 years old or more on July 1 last, regard- 
less of their length of service,” would be 
released before Christmas. 

But according to the actual text of the 
bill concerning this matter I am a bit con- 
fused because it states that men who have 
reached the age of 28 years on or before 
July 1, 1941, and prior to their induction 
will be released. 

Now a great many have reached their 
28th birthday before July 1, 1941, but after 
they were inducted into the Army. Will 
you please clarify this point not only for 
me but for a great many who are in this 
category? 

P.F.C. E. M. LAUNDER 

Battery F, 14th Coast Artillery 

Fort Worden, Wash. 


Can you tell me if men who attained the 
age of 28 later than July 1 will have any 
chance of being released? I and another 


we have to serve the regular term of four- 
teen to eighteen months? 
PVT. GILBERT PROSSER 
Battery D, 69th Coast Artillery 
Ragley, La. 


Amendments to the Selective Service Act 
signed by the President on Aug. 16 de- 
ferred all men who were 28 before July 1 


| Fred E. Galbraith Jr., Nancy Gantt, Edward 
fellow attained the age of 28 in August. Do | 





and who had not been inducted by that | 


date. It allowed the Army to release men 
already in the service only if they were 28 


both before July 1 and before their induc- | 


tion. NEWSWEEK erred on this point be- 
cause of the War Department’s failure to 
include this important qualification in its 
official statement of policy, which read: 
“Men 28 years of age or over on July 1, 
1941, regardless of length of service and in 
order of length of active Federal service 
[will be released prior to Dec. 10, 1941}.” 
Hence all soldiers who were inducted be- 
fore they were 28, whether they became 28 
prior to July 1, like Private Launder, or 
after July 1, like Private Prosser, will be 
held from fourteen to-eighteen months. 
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Birtupay: Gen. John 

J. Pershing, World War 

commander of the Amer. 

ican Expeditionary 

Force, 81, Sept. 13. In 

fine condition for his ad. 

vancing years, he has 
internstena! been resting for the past 


| Pershing several months in his 

| special apartment at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington. He 

| finds American soldiers of today possessed 


of the “spirit and the stamina to defend 

their country at all costs.” .. . Alfred M. 

(ELLAR Landon, 54, Sept. 9. The 1936 Republican 
Presidential candidate celebrated with a 


‘ LL ae 7 SCOTCH oo | family dinner at his Topeka, Kan., home. 


Divorcep: Sen. W. Warren Barbour of 
New Jersey, by Elysabeth C. Carrere Bar- 
bour, on charges of “intolerable indigni- 
ties,” at Laramie, Wyo., Sept. 10... 
Chester A. Braman, a New York broker, 
by Anna Hall Braman, a cousin of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on grounds of cru- 
elty, in Reno, Nev., Sept. 12. The former 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Hall, Mrs. Bra- 
man was introduced to society in 1923 at 
the President’s Manhattan home. 


Diep: Harry Grindell- 
Matthews, 61, Welsh 
electrical research sci- 
entist, at his closely 
guarded laboratory home 
8 on a mountaintop near 
Swansea, Wales, Sept. 
YEARS ‘ 11. Husband of Ganna 
. Walska, Polish opera ‘ 
LD singer, he was known as Grindell- 
the inventor of “death Matthews 
rays” devised to kill 
germs, fell invading armies, and down 
enemy airplanes. During the World War 
he perfected an automatic plane pilot and 
a submarine detecting device. Recently, 
Grindell-Matthews, who was an early re- 
searcher in the fields of radio and sound 
movies, had been working on an_air-raid 
defense scheme for cities—‘“mining” the 


Wide World 


sky with parachute-suspended bombs . . . 
ceria Jem Carney, 83, lightweight champion of 
_ . England in the 1880s, in a London hos- 

pital, Sept. 10. A spectacular fighter of the 

bare-knuckle days, he was best remen- 

bered for his bout with Jack McAuliff, the 

Irish world titleholder, in a Revere, Mass., 

barn in 1887. For stakes of $4,500 a side, 

the two fought a five-hour, 74-round 

f ‘a. = « Met draw, interrupted only when Carney left 

foe: o 3 “ : : the ring to KO two troublesome spectators 
ee ee i , > ... Dr. Ernst J. Berg, 70, electro-physicist, 
mathematician, and co-worker of the late 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, at Schenectady, 

N.Y., Sept. 9. Consulting engineer for the 

General Electric Co. from 1904 until 1930, 

he retired as dean of Union College’s en- 

» 86.8 PROOF » BROWNE VINTNERS (O., | EW YORK gineering department last June. 
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THE EAGLE GROWS NEW PINIONS 


IN DEFENSE OF THE “AMERICAN WAY” 


* * * * 


strength. Within a measurable 
space of time, now, it will have the 
protection of fully modernized, armed 
forces. But, in the building of those 
armed forces, there is one factor which 
deserves immediate consideration; it 
is transportation. 


D. By DAY America is growing in 


Freight Cars—the vital fac- 
tor in our defense program 


With the transfer of coastal ships into 
service elsewhere, the shifted burden 
of the nation’s transportation has 
fallen on the railroads. This means 
that the railroads must undertake 
keeping our growing forces supplied 
with guns and food and clothes! Also, 
they must transport the parts and 
materials industry requires in the pro- 
duction of armaments; and _ finally 
they must be prepared to fill these 
vital assignments without slighting 
their normal job of moving the com- 
modities essential to civilian life. 








Thus, in its present stage, the prob- 
lem of building our strength revolves 
around building enough freight cars. 
And, fortunately, this country has the 
facilities, the resources and the stra- 
tegic sense to carry out that program. 


Pullman-Standard plants 
are keeping pace in their 
part of the Program 
toward producing the 
necessary thousands of 
freight cars of all types. 


Already, in Pullman-Standard’s plants, 
in answer to the call for speeding up 
freight-car production, one complete 
car is being turned out every 4% min- 
utes of each working day. And that is 
not the limit of Pullman-Standard’s 
effort, for its production lines are be- 
ing further keyed up to increase the 
present high rate of output . . . by re- 
ducing the blackout through multiple- 


* * * 





shift operation, seconded by added 
facilities and further standardization 
of car design . . . larger orders result- 
ing in longer runs . . . a continuous 
flow of all materials . . . and the co- 
operation on the part of all suppliers 
of raw materials and finished parts. 

Pullman-Standard is able to make 
this telling contribution because it has 
82 years of fruitful experience . . . ex- 
tensive and capable research, engineer- 
ing and production staffs . . . expert 
metallurgists ... millions of man- and 
machine-hours . . . and, as a quicken- 
ing spark, the loyal determination on 
the part of every worker to do his 
share toward giving our country a 
transportation system sufficient to 
the Emergency. 


* * * 


In addition to railroad and transit 
equipment, Pullman-Standard is mak- 
ing a further vital contribution to our 
defense program by manufacturing 
Tanks, Trench mortars, Gun 
carriages, Shells and Airplane wings. 


PULLMAN- STANDARD CAR mAnuraten exc COMPANY 





ILLINOIS: 






ima Standard Car Manuiacturing Company 




















































FIGURES 


. —the lifeblood of 


defense production * 






Coursing through the veins of all vital 
defense industries are the figures that 
keep materials and parts moving toward 
scheduled assembly points . . . insure the 
prompt payment of labor... and furnish 
management with statistics for prompt 

decisions, quick action. 






Today — when minutes count — both 






government agencies and defense 

industries are meeting their figuring 

. Lie and accounting needs with various types 

anata My - of Burroughs machines that furnish the 

: vital figures and records in less time, with 
less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* * * 





fdas Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 








Capital Trends 


op Washington officials say there'll be 
no major agreement with Japan for some 
time but that tension is steadily easing . . . 
The War Department has begun having 
stern talks with CIO and AFL leaders in 
defense centers, seeking to forestall strikes 
... Signs are that the U.S. and Britain 
may soon return to emphasizing the theme 
of “We are fighting Hitler, not the Ger- 
man people,” hoping to encourage eventual 
overthrow of the Nazis by the German 
Army ... Despite the aid-Russia program, 
the FBI is still checking carefully on U.S. 
Communist activities .. . Nelson, as SPAB 
director, has been preparing to oust at 
least six $1-a-year men, largely for slowness 
and inefficiency. 


World Opinion Change 


For the first time since France’s fall, dip- 
lomatic advices reaching Washington now 
indicate the prevailing belief throughout 
the world that Hitler won’t win the war. 
Until recently such reports reflected over- 
whelming opinion in most countries that 
a German victory was inevitable. Now re- 
ports from Latin America, the Orient, the 
conquered countries, and from far-off spots 
like India tell of a distinct shift of senti- 
ment. Even Japan’s militarists are express- 
ing doubt of a Nazi victory. The advices 
attribute the change chiefly to (1) Ger- 
many’s tremendous losses of men and 
equipment in Russia, (2) the fast-growing 
belief that the U.S. is going to war, and 
(£) increased feeling that Britain can now 
withstand anything the Luftwaffe can of- 
fer. Note: Official Washington generally 
shares the new optimism, though it thinks 
the war will be long and hard and fears 
that Russia may not be able to hold out 
indefinitely, 


Taylor and Vatican 


Myron Taylor’s sudden, if temporary, 
return to the Vatican as the President’s 
personal representative is, in large meas- 
ure, a means of relieving pressure on 
F.D.R. Ever since Taylor came home ill, 
there has been strong agitation for the ap- 
pointment of a successor, some elements 
insisting the appointee should be a Catho- 
lic and some requesting a non-Catholic. 

oreover, some of those most strongly 


pushed for the job didn’t suit the Admin- 
istration. Roosevelt apparently felt he 
could allay—or at least delay—this diplo- 
matic-political difficulty by getting Taylor 
to pay another visit to the Vatican. Also, 
F.D.R. wanted to avoid stirring up the 
sort of controversy that followed his orig- 
inal appointment of Taylor. 


New CCC Training 


A thorough revision of CCC training 
will soon be inaugurated to increase aid to 
defense industries. Many defense facto- 
ries, disappointed in the student output of 
NYA and vocational schools, have found 
the experience and “work habits” of CCC 
boys highly valuable. One large plane 
maker, for example, has appealed to the 
CCC for 2,000 workers a month and is 
sending company men to aid in CCC in- 
struction. So the CCC is about to put 
much more emphasis on vocational train- 
ing work, with three levels of instruction 
—initial, elementary, and skilled. 


Suppressed Sinkings 


The State Department tried unsuccess- 
fully last week to give F.D.R.’s speech 
added drama by holding up news of the 
Steel Seafarer and Sessa sinkings until he 
could announce them. Even when the 
broadcast was postponed from Monday ‘to 
Thursday, the department persisted in try- 
ing to withhold the news. However, the 
United Press on Monday night got a tip 
on the Steel Seafarer bombing, forcing the 
department to confirm it. Later officials 
released the Sessa news too, realizing 
chances of suppressing it for three more 
days were slim. Now it has been decided to 
go ahead and release similar future news 
without delay. 


National Notes 


Hull has been seeing Japanese Ambassa- 
dor Nomura much more than State De- 
partment reports indicate; several confer- 
ences have been held at Hull’s Wardman 
Park Hotel apartment ... John L. Lewis 
has declined an America First invitation 
to make a half-hour anti-war broadcast. 
He’s still partly ill, and his daughter Kath- 
ryn is doing much of his work . . . The 
British, who earlier spurned a large U.S. 
offer of canned grapefruit on grounds that 
Britain’s masses weren’t familiar with the 
fruit, have now backtracked and agreed 
to import large quantities. This followed 
American intimations that the British were 
becoming too choosy . . . White House 
aides are finally moving to liquidate the 
old National Defense Advisory Commis- 


sion, first of F.D.R.’s defense agencies, by 
transferring its last two fragments to other 
agencies. 





Russian Plane Shortage 


Both London and Washington last’ 


week, though encouraged by the Russian 
central-front offensive, experienced some 
new fears about the outlook. Behind this 
was an urgent and strongly worded Soviet 
appeal for vastly increased U.S. and Brit- 
ish supplies, especially aircraft. Moscow 
claimed its air reserves are being seriously 
depleted by redoubled Luftwaffe efforts to 
knock out the Red air force. The general 
German strategy now seems to be to con- 
centrate on destroying Russian military 
equipment in preference to starting new 
pitched land battles with the numerically 
superior Russians. Both Britain and the 
US., anxious to make sure that Russia 
holds out until real winter starts in No- 
vember, have decided to put new emphasis 
on speed, sending everything possible now. 
Britain, which has already sent some men 
and planes, will send many more from 
the Near East, flying them to Russia via 
Tran. 


Wiedemann’s Mission 


Here’s what’s behind the fact that Fritz 
Wiedemann, ousted Nazi consul in San 
Francisco who turned up in South Amer- 
ica last week, is now slated to go to North 
China as consul general in Peiping or Tien- 
tsin. A master intriguer, Wiedemann will 
take over work already started there by 
Walther Fuchs, veteran Far East diplo- 
mat, of building up a strong Nazi organi- 
zation. This would supplement Japanese 
efforts to stir up anti-Russian unrest in 
Outer Mongolia and the Soviet Far East 
and, incidentally, lay the groundwork 
for fitting North China into the Axis 
orbit once Russia was defeated and a 


land link between Germany and Japan 
established. 


De Gaulle Decline 


Uncensored messages from inside France 
completely confirm recent reports of great- 
ly increased hatred of the Germans and 
hope of a British victory among the 
French people. But, curiously enough, the 
de Gaulle cause is falling off in public 
favor. The principal reasons seem to be 
(1) the Free French participation in the 
attack on Syria and (2) the bad psy- 
chology of de Gaulle radio propagandists 
in London. After building up considerable 
following with straight news and patriotic 
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appeals, the de Gaulle announcers have 
lately stirred up much resentment by their 
personal attacks on old Marshal Pétain. 


Nazis in Japan 


The numerous Nazi “experts” occupying 
key positions in Japan usually keep well 
under cover, but their hand in Japanese 
propaganda has become clearly visible 
lately. For instance, two hours after the 
U.S. Navy Department’s announcement 
of the Greer incident, and before Japan’s 
Cabinet members had been officially in- 
formed, the Japanese information bureau 
issued a summary of Japanese “reaction” 
to foreign correspondents and released it 
to Domei, official Japanese news agency, 
for distribution. The reaction closely fol- 
lowed the Nazi “line” and reputedly was 
prepared from coded instructions sent the 
Nazi experts in the bureau by Berlin. 
Many times recently, correspondents have 
discovered telltale German constructions 
in Tokyo’s official news releases. 


Nazi Aircraft Cannon 


Germany has developed a crack new 
aircraft cannon capable of the remarkably 
fast firing rate of 900 rounds per minute— 
almost ten times as fast as previous Ger- 
man plane cannon. Manufactured by 
Mauser, small-arms maker, the cannon 
comes in 15- and 20-millimeter sizes. At 
present, it’s the main armament of the 
Messerschmitt 109F1 and 109F2 pursuit 
ships which, however, can carry only some 
200 rounds of ammunition for it. The 
British, who’ve learned about the gun, 
fear they'll run into much trouble when 
and if the Germans install it in heavier 
planes like the Messerschmitt 110, which 
can carry much more ammunition. The fast- 
est U.S. 20-millimeter cannon so far an- 
nounced shoots only 350 rounds per minute. 


Foreign Notes 


Hungary’s commander-in-chief, General 
Werth, who resigned “because of ill 
health,” actually quit in protest against 
Nazi orders that his troops lead heavy 
initial operations against the Russians 
while German troops were held back . . . 
Japan’s Nazi-inspired anti-Semitic cam- 
paign initiated a fortnight ago is already 
petering out because, with only 620 Jews 
in the country, the public refused to get 
excited . . . In a quiet shake-up, the Chi- 
nese puppet Wang Ching-wei has shelved 
several lieutenants of Chou Fu-hai, his 
ambitious Finance Minister, and settled 
himself more firmly in power. 





Stock Exchange Ads 


The N.Y. Stock Exchange, through its 
affiliated Association of New York Stock 
Exchange Firms, is preparing to launch a 
paid advertising drive. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used, and the ads will 





stress the fact that the exchange is well 
regulated. Incidentally, Emil Schram, who 
has kept extraordinarily quiet during his 
first two and a half months as exchange 
president, is now drawing up a plan for 
reshaping the organization’s activities 
with a view toward cutting the losses of 
member firms. 


Airlines Improvement 


Signs are that the tide has abruptly 
turned for U. S. Airlines—just when of- 
ficials were considering suggestions for ra- 
tioning air travel. The proposals, still 
urged by some in Washington, for requisi- 
tioning still more airline transports for the 
British have now been blocked, at least 
temporarily. Moreover, plans are well 
along for airline expansion. At a recent 
unpublicized Washington meeting, the 
Civil Aircraft Committee (including OPM, 
Army, Navy, and CAA representatives) 
drew up a program for allocating replace- 
ment and expansion equipment to the lines 
in 1942 and early 1943, and the program 
was subsequently approved by the joint 
(Army-Navy-British) Aircraft Board. The 
program calls tentatively for allowing the 
lines 175 new planes, including big new 
Douglas DC-4s and mammoth Lockheed 
Constellations. 


Hosiery Outlook 


Despite the record buying rush, the 
dire prophecies of a quick exhaustion of 
silk stockings are still far from fulfillment. 
Most manufacturers now report that they 
will be producing silk hose (partly di- 
luted with rayon) at least through the 
year’s end. The more conservative makers 
say there may be a tight situation around 
Christmas but that consumers will be able 
to fill the'r needs by shopping around a 
bit. And by that time U.S.-Japanese ten- 
sion may well have’ eased to the point 
where abundant silk is again being im- 
ported here. 


Business Footnotes 


Major expansion of tank production is 
in the cards, and General Motors will be 
one of the new companies coming into the 
field . . . John Hertz, Lehman Brothers 
partner and veteran motor-transport ex- 
pert, is going to Washington to make a 
special study of mechanized transporta- 
tion for the defense program .. . Ralph 
Davies, Ickes’ oil assistant, has been work- 
ing with Antitrust Chief Arnold to formu- 
late a plan that will let Eastern oil com- 
panies share the costs of bringing some 
oil in by rail without running afoul of the 
antitrust laws. 





Miscellany 


— was some unpublicized irony in 
NBC’s recent broadcast of Prime Minister 
Churchill’s biography. The part of Church- 


ill as a boy was played by Stephen Mucller, 
a German refugee . . . RKO-Radio officials 
couldn’t find a place in Arizona that fitted 
their conception of Arizona, so several 
scenes for a movie about that state called 
“Valley of the Sun” will be filmed at Santa 
Fe, N.M. .. . Otto Strasser, onetime Nazi 
party leader who broke with Hitler and 
organized the anti-Nazi Black Front, will 
shortly make a U.S. lecture tour. He’s 
now in Canada, where he heads the Free 
German Movement . . . Bing Crosby’s 
income from phonograph records—some 
$125,000 annually—now tops the former 
record high held by Enrico Caruso. 


Hollywood Unemployment 


Film workers are threatened with large- 
scale unemployment this winter. By the 
end of September, Hollywood will have 
built up the tremendous backlog of some 
175 completed films for 1942 release—more 
than one-third of the total for the year, 
This means that winter production will be 
sharply curtailed. The major reasons for 
the backlog are (1) the government con- 
sent decree that now requires showing of 
all completed films before booking them 
into theaters, (2) the fear that war and 
defense work will cause a shortage of 
sound and camera technicians, and (3) 
the threat of a defense-caused materials 
shortage. 


Press Notes 


Boyden Sparkes, author of many books 
and Saturday Evening Post articles, is 
now doing a biography of Tom Girdler, 
president of Republic Steel . . . Because 
Army publicity on the use of falcons 
against enemy carrier pigeons, parachutists, 
etc., reaped a crop of derisive stories, the 
Army has clamped a strict no-news policy 
on pigeon and falcon activities . . . Kate 
Smith, radio singer and commentator, will 
start this month writing a newspaper col- 
umn for Watkins Syndicate in Philadel- 
phia. She’ll pick her own subject matter 
. . . Louis Stark, The New York Times’ 
veteran labor reporter, is writing his first 
book, dealing with his theory of the labor 
movement. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Winston Churchill, the American author 
(“The Crisis,” “Richard Carvel,” etc.) 
whose writing peak coincided with Winston 
S. Churchill’s, causing widespread con‘u- 
sion, lives quietly in Cornish, N.H., cc- 
cupying himself with painting and wood- 
carving. His first book in 24 years, a deep 
philosophical study titled “The Uncharted 
Way,” came out last year . . . Maurice 
Chevalier, the French singer and actor 
who became a top Hollywood star in the 
early °30s, will shortly open in a Paris 
revue. Since France’s fall, he has been 
traveling in unoccupied France, appearing 
in various shows. 
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SURE, TAXES 
ARE GOING UP... 


BUT the mext 19,000 miles are on us / 






























Trucks pay $430,000,000 a year in special road taxes alone! 


EASURE off 19,000 miles on your 

road map —and see how far it 

takes you. Six times back and forth 

across the continent—with 1,000 miles 
to spare! 


Special road taxes paid by trucks— 
just in 12 months —are enough to build 
new highways this entire distance. 





Those are roads you motorists will 
never have to build... taxes you'll 
never have to pay at the gas pump. It 
means lower motoring costs for you... 
more fun to drive ... more 
exciting places to discover. 

And—think what it means 





to national defense! When America 
needs these new roads—here they are! 


But that’s not all. Trucking reduces 
the overall cost of shipping — moves 
goods faster—helps farmers and manu- 
facturers sell more — for less .. . con- 
serves the national income. Trucks 
reduce the price of your food... your 
clothes . . . everything you buy. 








Sure, taxes are going up. But trucks 
are holding your living costs down 
. .. and in the meantime they’re 

supplying vast sums for build- 
ing and maintaining America’s 
vital highway system. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssoaxnons 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 














ODAY wars are being fought by entire 
populations. Nations are held subject by 
deliberate under-nourishment. Wheat areas 


are fought for with tanks and planes. Bombed 


civilians are given increased morale by high- * 


vitamin diets. And the U.S.A. is urged to 
“better health through better foods” for a 
hundred and thirty million people. 

Rural America is deep in its mammoth 
job of feeding the armies, the workers, and 
the civilians of this nation and of England. 
It faces the even bigger task of 
feeding all of post-war Europe. 
With modern methods and ma- 
chines, the American farmer is 


hard at work, successfully doing 


MORE THAN EVER 


Wars Are Fought With Food 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


ann Farmers Wife 





his job—his prosperity guaranteed for years 
to come. 

Rural families are more important to you 
now than ever before, for they are the most 
vocal, policy-influencing group in the land. 
44% of America, they are powerful beyond 
their numbers. They elect 60% of our sena- 


tors anda majority of congressmen and loca! 


legislators. They keep them in office and give 


them the power of seniority. That is why Farm 
Journal, America’s largest rural magazine by 
nearly half a million, is easily its 
greatest opinion-guiding force. 
Farm Journal is essential to every 
national program for selling 


goods or molding public thought. 


America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine- Over 2‘ MILLION Circulation 
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Navy’s Mammoth Snake Hunt 


Puts War in U.S. 


Effects Are Up to Hitler, 
but Nation Girds Determinedly 
to Sweep the Seas Clear 


“When you see a rattlesnake poised to 
strike, you do not wait until he has struck 
before you crush him.” 

With this reminder from President 
Roosevelt’s Sept. 11 report to the nation 
ringing in their ears, the men of the United 
States Navy this week began what is 
probably the largest-scale snake hunt in 
history. 

And, since the seven seas and the skies 
above them abound in the Swastika-stud- 
ded snakes the President had in mind, 
Americans took it as a foregone conclu- 
sion that the Navy would have good hunt- 
ing. In eleven days a peace-loving people 
in whose minds the sinking of the Robin 
Moor was still fresh had learned of Axis 
attacks on five other American ships, one 
of them a United States destroyer, in 
what seemed to them clearly to be a con- 
certed Nazi challenge of this country’s 
right to use the free seas in the interests 
of self-defense. If any Americans had fur- 
ther doubts that the toll would continue 
to mount, Berlin’s boast that the snakes 
would adopt “fitting countermeasures” 
must have dispelled them. 

Actually, it was Mr. Roosevelt who was 
taking the countermeasures. For it was a 
Nazi U-boat’s Sept. 4 daylight attack on 
the Greer that goaded the President to 
take a step he had delayed a long time. 
The sudden death of his mother postponed 
his report to the American people on what 
that step would be, but the postponement 
also strengthened his case. In the interim 
Berlin admitted the identity of the sub- 
marine that had fired two torpedoes at a 
United States warship, and the world 
learned of the sinkings of the Steel Sea- 
farer and the Sessa. 

Briefly and crisply, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the nation’s armed forces recited 


Front Yard 


the already familiar details of the assault 
on the Greer, “her identity . . . unmistak- 
able,” and reviewed the long bill of par- 
ticulars in the case of the American people 
vs. Adolf Hitler. 

“Tt was not the first nor the last act of 
piracy which the Nazi Government has 


committed against the American flag... . - 


A few months ago ... the Robin Moor 
was sunk by a Nazi submarine. ... In 
July ...an American battleship in North 
American waters was followed by a sub- 





The President ordered the Navy to shoot first 


marine which for a long time sought to 
maneuver itself into a position of attack. 
. . . Five days ago a United States Navy 
ship on patrol picked up three survivors 
of an American-owned ship . . . torpedoed 
without warning . . . Five days ago an- 
other United States merchant ship .. . 
was sunk by German aircraft in the Red 
Sea.” 

Before the week was out, the American 
people were to learn of two more: the 
Montana, like the Sessa a freighter flying 
the Panamanian flag but owned by the 
United States Government, sunk between 
Greenland and Iceland, and the Arkansan, 
an American-flag vessel, struck during an 
aerial bombardment of Suez. 

But the President was less concerned 
with individual acts of the Axis Powers 
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U.S. sailors on board Seattle heard their Chief's instructions .. . 





.-. and Lindbergh’s Des Moines audience listened to Roosevelt, too 


than with the pattern into which they 
seemed to fit. 

“It would be unworthy of a great na- 
tion to exaggerate an isolated incident .. . 
But it would be inexcusable folly to mini- 
mize such incidents in the face of evidence 
which makes it clear that the incident is 
not isolated, but part of a general plan... 
the Nazi design to abolish the freedom of 
the seas and to acquire absolute . . . domi- 
nation of these seas for themselves.” 








Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines 


Then, linking recent events on the seas 
with developments on land, Mr. Roosevelt 
sketched the broader outlines of Hitler’s 
pattern for conquest. 

“This Nazi attempt to seize control of 
the oceans is but a counterpart of the Nazi 
plots now being carried on throughout the 
Western Hemisphere . . . Last year a plot 
to seize the government of Uruguay was 
smashed . . . A like plot was then hatching 


-in Argentina . . . More recently an effort 
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was made to subvert the government of 
Bolivia, and within the past few weeks the 
discovery was made of secret air landing 
fields in Colombia, within easy range of 
the Panama Canal. I could multiply in. 
stance upon instance.” 


So could the estimated 60,000,000 Amer- 


icans hovered about their radios. What 
they wanted to know was, what did the 
President propose to do about it? 

“We have sought no shooting war with 
Hitler. We do not seek it now. But neither 
do we want peace so much that we are 
willing to pay for it by permitting him to 
attack our naval and merchant ships while 
they are on legitimate business . . . In the 
waters which we deem necessary for our 
defense American naval vessels and Amer- 
ican planes will no longer wait until Axis 
submarines . . . strike their deadly blow ... 
Upon our naval and air patrol . . . falls 
the duty of maintaining the American poli- 
cy of freedom of the seas—now. That 
means .. . that our patrolling vessels and 
planes will protect all merchant ships . 
in our defensive waters . . . Let this warn- 
ing be clear: From now on, if German or 
Italian vessels of war enter the waters the 
protection of which is necessary for Amer- 
ican defense, they do so at their own peril 

. . The sole responsibility rests upon 
Germany.” 

Two questions popped simultaneously 
into millions of minds: did all this mean 
that the Navy would convoy, and what 
were to be the limits, if any, of “waters 
which we deem necessary for our de- 
fense”’? 

The first point was cleared up Monday 
in an address by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox to 75,000 American Legion- 
naires opening their 23rd annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis.: “Beginning to- 
morrow, the American Navy will provide 
protection as adequate as we can make it 
for ships of every flag carrying Lend-Aid 
supplies between the American Continent 
and the waters adjacent to Iceland. These 
ships are ordered to capture or destroy by 
every means at their disposal Axis-con- 
trolled submarines or surface raiders en- 
countered in these waters. That is our an- 
swer to Mr. Hitler.” 

To the second question, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull replied that the “forces 
behind the movement for world conquest” 
would have something to say about it, 
thus confirming the interpretation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s broadcast which had it that 
such limits as there might be to American 
naval activities would be determined on a 
basis of day-to-day necessity. 

In any case, world reaction was not long 
in coming. 

In Berlin, where there was no tendency 
to minimize the import of the President’s 
words, a Wilhelmstrasse spokesman com- 
mented that Mr. Roosevelt had “forced a 
situation in which the Reich must adopt 
fitting countermeasures.” The spokesman 
went on to say that “the responsibility for 
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Prelude to Shooting: High Points in President Roosevelt’s Warning to the Axis 


It is time for all Americans of all the 
Americas to stop being deluded by the ro- 
mantic notion that the Americas can go 
on living happily and peacefully in a Nazi- 
dominated world. 


If the world outside of the Americas falls 
under Axis domination, the shipbuilding 
facilities which the Axis Powers would then 
possess . . . would be much greater than all 
the shipbuilding facilities and potentialities 
of ali the Americas . . . enough to win. 


It is now clear that Hitler has begun 
his campaign to control the seas by ruth- 
less force. 


There has now come a time when you 
and { must see the cold inexorable neces- 
sity of saying to these inhuman, unre- 
strained seekers of world conquest: “You 
shall go no further.” 


No act of violence, no act of intimida- 


tion will keep us from maintaining intact 
two bulwarks of defense: first, our line of 
supply of matériel to the enemies of Hit- 
ler, and, second, the freedom of our ship- 
ping on the high seas. 


No matter what it takes, no matter what 
it costs, we will keep open the line of legit- 
imate commerce in these defensive waters 
of ours. 


We have sought no shooting war with 
Hitler. We do not seek it now. But neither 
do we want peace so much that we are 
willing to pay for it by permitting him to 
attack our naval and merchant ships while 
they are on legitimate business. 


When you see a rattlesnake poised to 


strike, you do not wait until he has struck 
before you‘ crush him. 


In the waters which we deem necessary 


for our defense American naval vessels and 


American planes will no longer wait until 
Axis submarines lurking under the water, 
or Axis raiders on the surface of the sea, 
strike their deadly blow. 


Upon our naval and air patrol . . . falls 
the duty of maintaining the American pol- 


‘icy of freedom of the seas—now. That 


means, very simply, very clearly, that our 
patrolling vessels and planes will protect 
all merchant ships—not only American 
ships but ships of any flag—engaged in 
commerce in our defensive waters. 


Let this warning be clear: From now on, 
if German or Italian vessels of war enter 
the waters the protection of which is nec- 
essary for American defense, they do so at 
their own peril. 


The sole responsibility rests upon Ger- 
many. There will be no shooting unless 
Germany continues to seek it. 




















Kirby in The New York Post 
“Where Does He .Think 
He Is?” 
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oon in ws Pataateenn aol 
“That’s Where I Made My Big 
Mistake, Adolf!” 





Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


“Democracy Has Suffered 
Over Here, Too” 





the consequences will rest entirely with 
Roosevelt,” adding, with characteristic 
Nazi logic: “What happens from now on 
will be determined, not by Roosevelt, but 
by us.” 

Italy, too, spoke darkly of “reprisals,” 
and the press of all the Axis-dominated 
countries dragged out the familiar charge 
that the President was “pushing an un- 
willing nation into war” at the behest of 
“international Jewry”—a charge that last 
week rang a curious echo in Des Moines, 
Towa (see page 16) . 

The British and their allies were natural- 
ly elated. As The London Daily Mail saw 
it, “the United States has done with words, 
notes, and warnings. She has sailed into 
action.” And even the Japanese rejoiced 
that Mr. Roosevelt had not included them 
among the snakes, recalling that they, too, 
like the United States, had always been de- 


voted to the cause of freedom of the seas. 

At home the news was received with 
what appeared to be a mixture of elation 
and resignation. Congress, called back to 
work after a series of summer recesses, 
braced itself for one more showdown with 
the Administration. Somewhat anticlimacti- 
cally the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
prepared to call Knox and Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, to 
give an accounting of what actually hap- 
pened between the Greer and the U-boat. 
A Monday White House conference of con- 
gressional leaders presaged a call from Mr. 
Roosevelt for repeal of the tattered rem- 
nants of the Neutrality Act. And that 
night the State Department announced 
that, under a ruling of Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, American ships would be 
permitted to carry war supplies to all 
parts of the British Empire except Eng- 


land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, and areas like Gibraltar and 
Palestine which are combat zones by defi- 
nition of the President. The chief im- 
mediate value of the ruling, it was 
thought, lay in removal of restrictions on 
sending of weapons to West Africa, partic- 
ularly Freetown, and to Singapore. The 
wartime atmosphere of official Washing- 
ton was further enhanced by the an- 
nouncement of Acting Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal that the Army 
and Navy were working on a plan for 
censorship of communications between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

But the great bulk of the American 
people seemed inclined to agree with Sen. 
Arthur W. Capper, Kansas Republican 
and veteran isolationist: 

“Shooting on sight is war .. . The Presi- 
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dent having acted, the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the United 
States must and will support that action.” 


Significance-—— 


The immediate implications of the 
Roosevelt-Knox-Hull declarations are clear. 
The Navy has been ordered to run Axis 
ships and planes off the sea lanes from 


North America to Iceland—and keep them 


off. ; 

The long-range implications are even 
more sweeping. Hull’s interpretation of 
the reason for not defining the waters in 
which the Navy must stand ready to 
“protect ships of any flag” raises a num- 
ber of interesting possibilities. 

The President did not, for example, set 
Iceland as the fixed eastward limit of 
American naval operations. If experience 
should show that the policing of the seas 
as far as the sixteenth degree of west 
longitude is not enough to “maintain intact 
our lines of supply to the enemies of Hit- 
ler,” Mr. Roosevelt as Commancer-in- 
Chief may order the Navy to go all the 
way to Glasgow and Liverpool. In the 
last analysis, whether he does so or not is 
likely to be determined, not by Congress, 
which has no legal right to infringe clearly 
executive powers; not by fear of Hitler or 
even by the shipping exigencies of the 
moment, but Japan; until some sort of 
understanding is reached with Tokyo, 
rather more than half the United States’ 
naval striking power will continue to be 
immobilized in the Pacific. 

As long as America has to watch both 
oceans, the 300-odd ships of the Atlantic 
Patrol may find the Halifax-to-Reykjavik 
stretch too big to permit of taking on the 
Iceland-British Isles leg to boot. And in 
that case the President may have to turn 


to Congress, either for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act or for authority to arm United 
States merchantmen so that they can pro- 
ceed without convoy. 

But America’s “lines of supply io the 
enemies of Hitler” include much more than 
just the route from Halifax to Liverpool. 
The phrase clearly includes the route 
through the South Atlantic and around the 
Cape of Good Hope to the British at Suez 
and to the Russians via the Persian Gulf. 
It includes the routes across the Pacific to 
Vladivostok, the Netherlands Indies, Ma- 
nila, and Singapore. It includes the plane 
ferry route from America to Africa and the 
Arctic Circle course over which planes may 
eventually stream to Russia. 

Moreover, since sea power cannot func- 
tion effectively without bases, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy spotlights the question of 
what this country might have to do if 
bases that are now either friendly or at 
least neutral should seem on the point of 
falling into unfriendly hands. Iceland and 
Greenland were occupied by American 
armed forces because Washington had rea- 
son to believe that Germany was on the 
point of occupying them. Similar situations 
might arise with respect to the Azores, the 
Cape Verdes, Madeira, the Canaries, Da- 
kar, Siberia, the Netherlands Indies, Singa- 
pore, and Ecuador’s Galapagos Islands, off 
which in recent days an Axis raider is re- 
ported to have sunk a Dutch freighter 
bound from Batavia to the Panama Canal. 

And since the occupation of overseas 
bases falls to the lot of the Army, it is not 
difficult to see that crises might come so 
thick and fast that the generals would be 
obliged to revise sharply upward their con- 
cept of the number of men required for 
training. 

Realizing all this quite as well as Wash- 





L© ee See. _| 


‘Sooey! Sooey!’ Mrs. Nellie Collister, Michigan women’s hog-calling 





a 
Wide World 


champion, and Jack Dalton of Oklahoma, former U.S. men’s champ, 
stretched their lungs in a Long Beach, Calif:, practice tune-up. 


ington, what will Berlin do? Here, again, 
the answer appears to be obvious. Hitle 
cannot afford to retreat, not because of 
the loss of prestige retreat might entail, 
for in practice the newspaper readers of 
Europe and Asia and Africa might never be 
permitted to learn that he had retreated: 
but because he will certainly do a'l he 
can to prevent Lend-Lease weapons ‘rom 
reaching the British and the Russians, 





Lindbergh Storm 


For more than a year the press of Axis. 
dominated Europe has been dinning away 
that “world Jewry” was plotting to drag 
the United States into the war and thus 
wreak its vengeance on Hitler. 

Last Thursday night, speaking ai an 
America First rally in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Charles A. Lindbergh startled an audience 
of 7,500 with some of the familiar phrases: 
“The three most important groups which 
have been pressing this country toward war 
are the British, the Jewish, and the Roose- 
velt Administration . . . Instead of agitat- 
ing for war, the Jewish groups in this coun- 
try should be opposing it in every possible 
way, for they will be among the first to 
feel its consequences. Their greatest danger 
to this country lies in their large owner- 
ship and influence in our motion pictures, 
our press, our radio, and our government.” 
The crowd, which a few moments before 
had roundly applauded President Roose- 
velt’s “shoot now” broadcast, punctuated 
a chilly silence with boos which were 
quickly drowned out by cheers. Within a 
few hours, foot-high Nazi Swastikas and 
the word “Jew” were scratched on the 
windows of three Jewish cleaning shops as 
far away as in Los Angeles. 

Soon the boos had spread across the 
country in a mighty chorus. In Washing- 
ton Wendell L. Willkie, who already had 
detected in the Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings on the motion-picture industry (see 
page 49) what he regarded as a thinly 
disguised attack on Jews, was “shocked” 
at the “race prejudice” of Lindbergh and 
Sen. Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota Re- 
publican and father of the crusade against 
Hollywood. The flier, Willkie charged, 
had delivered “the most un-American 
talk made in my time by any person of 
national reputation.” 

The Committee to Defend America 
warned that “anti-Semitism, implied in 
Colonel Lindbergh’s speech, is one of the 
characteristics of Nazism.” The Fight for 
Freedom Committee asserted that “every 
anti-Semitic device dreamed up by Acolf 
Hitler in his wildest moments is being 
used in this country now.” New York’s 
Catholic ex-Governor, Alfred E. Smith, 
charged that Lindbergh was guilty of 
anti-Semitism which “strikes at the very 
basis of our national unity.” Thomas E. 
Dewey accused the aviator of “an inex- 
cusable abuse of the right of freedom of 
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Delegates to Moscow: Burns, Batt, Standley, Ha 


speech.” And Sgt. Alvin C. York of World 
War fame growled that both Lindbergh 
and Nye “ought to be shut up by throw- 
ing them square in jail.” 

Seeing intentional coincidence in the 
Lindbergh address and the movie inquiry, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, nevertheless 
did not believe that anti-Semitism was 
growing into a serious problem here, but 
commented that “Fascist groups whether 
in our country or in Naziland find them- 
selves under the necessity of camouflaging 
their totalitarianism with anti-Semitism.” 

Even the isolationist Hearst newspapers 
attacked their onetime hero: “The asser- 
tion that the Jews are pressing this coun- 
try into war is unwise, unpatriotic, and 
un-American. This astonishing statement 
fis] at total variance with the facts.” 
And answering Lindbergh in a Fight for 
Freedom broadcast, W. W. Waymack, 
editorial-page editor of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, declared: “Anti- 
Semitism has been fomented as a weapon 
of Nazi conquest . . . or of just dividing a 
potential resisting nation . . . I repudiate 
it. I think America does. But it is to be 
noted that no repudiation . . . has as yet 
come from the top isolationists.” 

Probably the most shocked of all by 
Lindbergh’s assertions were isolationist 
leaders in Congress and in the America 
First Committee, from which several mem- 
bers, including Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, 
writer, resigned in protest. John T. Flynn, 
columnist and chairman of America First’s 
New York chapter, lodged at national 
headquarters in Chicago a vehement pro- 
test against the “stupid” speech, which, 
he feared, would give interventionists a 
chance to launch an “all-out smear” 
against the isolationists on an extraneous 
issue. His words were echoed by Merle 
H. Miller, chairman of America First’s 
Indianapolis chapter, in the heart of iso- 
lationist territory, who said he “thorough- 
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ly disapproves of the insertion of the 
Jewish issue.” 

With such protests in mind, America 
First’s national committeemen went into 
a huddle in Chicago to determine whether 
or not to disavow publicly the sentiments 
of their biggest drawing card. 





Congress at Work 


In* an atmosphere charged by Ger- 
many’s apparent intention to accept Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s challenge to a showdown 
on the high seas, Congress buckled down 
this week to a full-time schedule. The 
House, recalled a week early by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn from its period of three-day 
recesses, prepared to iron out differences 
with the Senate on a_ record-breaking 
$3,500,000,000 tax bill and take up price- 
control legislation. Amid rumors that the 
President would ask for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act or authority to arm American 
merchantmen, the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee laid plans for an open hearing 
on the Greer incident which was expected 
to review Mr. Roosevelt’s whole foreign 
policy. And both chambers braced them- 
selves for a request for from $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 more Lend-Lease cash. 

There was some speculation that the 
Chief Executive might use the Lend-Lease 
measure as a barometer of congressional 
sentiment, speeding the Neutrality Act re- 
peal test if Lend-Lease passed by a con- 
vincing majority and delaying the show- 
down if the request for funds barely 
squeaked through. 

To prepare the way for this request, the 
President reported to Congress that of 
the original $7,000,000,000 appropriation, 
$388,912,115 had been spent and $6,281,- 
237,421 allocated in the first six months. 
Disclosing that most of this aid had gone 
to Britain, none to Russia, and a little to 
China, five Latin nations, and six exiled 





grils _| 
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rriman, called at White House as Red fliers visited air bases 


European governments, he pointed out that 
“we are not furnishing this aid as an act 
of charity or sympathy, but as a means of 
defending America,” because “there can 
be no real peace, no secure freedom until 
we have destroyed the ‘evil forces which 
seek to work us woe.” 

Declaring that $1,250,000,000 had been 
allocated for bombers, $500,000,000 for 
ammunition, $500,000,000 for merchant 
shipping, $350,000,000 for food, $200,000,- 
000 for tanks, and $440,000,000 for de- 
fense factories and distribution facilities, 
Mr. Roosevelt revealed that $185,953,670 
of Lend-Lease goods had already been de- 
livered, including $118,074,538 of commodi- 
ties, $35,498,809 of ordnance, $26,260,631 
of tanks and vehicles, and $6,016,145 of 
airplanes. 

In London, meanwhile, aware that the 
new Lend-Lease call would encounter some 
congressional opposition, British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden moved to smooth 
ruffled American feelings. Denying that 
Lend-Lease aid had ever been improperly 
used by his country, Eden revealed Brit- 
ain’s intention to cut its export trade by 
$400,000,000 a year, roughly one-third, as 
a token of the Churchill government’s 
good faith. The British were further 
cheered by the arrival of John D. Biggers, 
the new American Lend-Lease director, 
and by his assertion that “the first major 
wave of United States production will be 
harvested in December.” 

While Anglo-American cooperation was 
being tightened thus on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Washington moved to cement its 
new understanding with Soviet Russia. 
Before leaving for Moscow via London, 
four American delegates to’ the Anglo- 
Russian-American parleys due to begin 
late this month conferred with the Presi- 
dent. With the aid of the retired Admiral 
William H. Standley, former Chief of Na- 
val Operations, Maj. Gen. James H. Burns 
of the Lend-Lease Administration, and Di- 
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rector William L. Batt of the OPM’s Ma- 
terials Division, the delegation’s chief, 
W. Averell Harriman, promised to map 
out a “long-range supply program to last 
until ultimate victory,” adding: “Speed is 
of the essence.” 

The four will be joined in Moscow by 
Gen. George H. Brett, chief of the Army 
Air Corps, who last week flew to Egypt to 
study the combat performance of Ameri- 
can-built planes, and by Constantine A. 
Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, who called at the White House 
before flying to London. The President 
also received a Russian air mission headed 
by Gen. Mikhail Gromoff, while another 
delegation of Red airmen, led by Maj. 
Gen. A. K. Repin, toured American fac- 
tories and airfields. 





-Fizzled Feud 


At 62 Rep. Clarence Cannon of Mis- 
souri is the nation’s outstanding authority 
on parliamentary procedure. Once clerk to 
the late Speaker Champ Clark, the satur- 
nine Democratic lawyer became House 
parliamentarian during the World War, 
succeeding the Speaker’s son, now Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark. After the elder 
Clark’s death, the former history profes- 
sor was elected in 1922 to represent the 
Speaker’s “Bloody Ninth” district, west of 
St. Louis, and has been reelected ever since. 
The Elsberry stock and nursery farmer is 
ranked as a staunch New Dealer, an econo- 
mizer on budgetary matters except for 
farm benefits, and a middle-of-the-roader 
on foreign policy. 

At 54 Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum of Vir- 
ginia is a conservative on domestic mat- 
ters, a ringleader of the House economy 
bloc, and an interventionist who has guid- 
ed Army and Navy supply bills. A first- 


- rank legislative strategist who is often Act- 


Wide World 
Drawing of names from hat made Woodrum lose committee job to Cannon 


ing Speaker when Sam Rayburn is out of 
town, the affable Democratic lawyer was, 
like Cannon, first elected in 1922 and re- 
elected ever since. He has been no friend 
of Cannon ever since he first battled the 
Missourian’s log-rolling for farm handouts 
—Cannon even refuses to ride with him in 
the same taxi: to the White House. 

As the House remained in recess last 
week, press-gallery members, hard up for 
overnight stories to fill “bulldog” editions, 
dug up a rip-snorting yarn of the Cannon- 
Woodrum feud. Since the death of Rep. 
Edward T. Taylor of Colorado at 83 left 
vacant the chairmanship of the influential 
Appropriations Committee, newspapermen 
forecast a bitter duel for the post between 
the two, who had taken the oath as con- 
gressmen at the same hour on Dec. 3, 1923, 
and had joined the committee on the 
same day seven years later. The reporters 
therefore figured that the inflexible rule 
of seniority gave neither man the nod. 
Would Cannon get the job by alphabeti- 
cal precedence, they wondered? Or would 
Woodrum win because Virginia joined the 
union before Missouri? 

But the newspapermen reckoned with- 
out the Missourian’s own “Cannon’s Prece- 
dents of the House.” If they had con- 
sulted that parliamentary bible, they 
would have learned that the late Rep. 
Willis C. Hawley of Oregon, of Smoot- 
Hawley tariff fame, had settled the argu- 
ment back in 1930 when he was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, which 
chooses members of all committees sub- 
ject to automatic ratification by the 
House. To determine the seniority of the 
newcomers on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Hawley put their names into a 
hat, drew out Cannon’s before Wood- 
rum’s, and had that order duly certified 
by the Ways and Means Committee and 
ratified by the House. This unusual pro- 
cedure, hallowed by the unimpugnable au- 


thority of “Cannon’s Precedents,” lag 
week caused even Woodrum to pledge 
that he would “cooperate in the inevita. 


ble.” 





Gypping the Gestapo 
How FBI Was Tipped by Agent 
and Tricked Nazi Spy Bosses 


- Although born in the iron-working city 
of Miilheim an der Ruhr, Germany, 49 
years ago, William G. Sebold never liked his 
native land, even before Adolf Hitler came 
to power. After serving as machine gun. 
ner in the Kaiser’s army during the World 
War, the husky 6-footer went to sea, 
jumped ship in Galveston to avoid re. 
turning home, batted around South Amer. 
ica during the ’20s, turned up in Califor. 
nia, and became an airplane draftsman 
in San Diego. Naturalized as an American 
citizen in 1936, Sebold returned to Mul- 
heim three years later to recuperate from 
a stomach ulcer and visit his mother, sis- 
ter, and two brothers. 

What happened to him subsequently, 
Sebold elaborated last week in United 
States District Court in Brooklyn. As 
star witness against sixteen German-bom 
defendants accused of espionage (seven- 
teen alleged accomplices have pleaded 
guilty), he told how Gestapo agents 
threatened him with “Unterstiitzung,” 
which he translated as “pressure of the 
state,” if he did not become a Nazi spy. 
After he received a lurid message describ- 
ing the “funeral clothes we give you when 
you're laid out here,” he accepted the 
proposition and received instruction in 
telegraphy, radio, and code-deciphering. 

Returning to his adopted land in Janv- 
ary 1940 under the alias of Willaim Saw- 
yer, with $1,000 of Nazi cash to which 
$12,825 later was added, Sebold testified 
he followed to the letter the micrographed 
Gestapo instructions in the back of his 
watch. At Centerport, L. I., he built a 
100-watt radio station, using the call let- 
ters CQDXVW-2 and communicating on 
14,300 to 14,400 kilocycles with AOR in 
Hamburg, which often shifted location to 
dodge British bombs. 

Using a London edition of Rachel 
Field’s “All This and Heaven Too” as the 
basis for an intricate code, he transmitted 
and received 459 messages, mostly divec- 
tions to Nazi spies here and replies to 
Gestapo queries regarding defense secrets: 
total production of fighter planes and en- 
gines, the proportion sent to Britain, siip- 
ments of war materials, destinations of 
merchantmen, whereabouts of warships, 
details of bomb sights, effects of labor 
troubles on defense production, and even 
daily weather reports. 

The Gestapo apparently was well sat- 
isfied with his work. How was it to know 
that Sebold had immediately on arrival 
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here tipped off the State Department, ac- 
cepted a weekly retainer of $50 from the 
FBI as a counterespionage agent, em- 
ployed as radio operators two FBI agents 
who corroborated his testimony, hoaxed 
the vaunted Nazi secret service by relay- 
ing false or worthless “defense secrets,” 
and’ unearthed the biggest German spy 
ring in a generation? 





Revenge at Newport 


Thirty-one years ago Mrs. James J. 
Coogan, wife of a New York City bor- 
ough president, sent out invitations to a 
housewarming ball in Whitehall, her New- 
port, R.I., mansion. When not a soul at- 
tended the affair, Mrs. Coogan stamped 


out of the $200,000 building, vowing never 


again to set foot in the community which 
had snubbed her so completely. She took 
none of the furnishings with her, left 
gowns hanging in the closets, and did not 
even bother to lock the doors. Now living 
as a recluse with her daughter, the wealthy 
owner of the site of the Polo Grounds, 
home of the New York Giants, has not left 
her suite in the Biltmore Hotel for more 
than a year. 

Last week, Newport stirred to an echo 
of the old conflict when Miss Maude Wet- 
more, its arbiter of social destiny, de- 
nounced Mrs. Coogan for her neglect of 
the old house. With columns sagging and 
cracking, windows broken in, and the 
garden choked with weeds, Miss Wetmore 
said, Whitehall has become a home for 
tramps, who make it the center of their 
Newport season. An eyesore, it is reducing 
property values all along socially im- 
portant Catherine Street. 

But nothing can be done about it. Mrs. 
Coogan, realizing she has Newport hoist 
on its own petard, has been meticulous in 
paying the $875.50 in taxes each year lest 
the city seize the building and has rebuffed 
all attempts to take it over. In the most 
recent move, she quietly declined a be- 
lated victory over the community when it 
begged permission to buy the land, clear it, 
and make it into Coogan Park. 





Rover Boy 


American soldiers in overseas posts all 
over the world will smile reminiscently 
when they hear that Johnny Schierenbeck 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., 5-year-old veteran 
runaway, took his fifteenth walkout last 
week. A lot of them know him, because 
every time Johnny goes AWOL from 
home, he cuts over to the Army Port of 
Embarkation at the foot of 58th 
Street and tags along with the soldiers, 
doing his best to talk the sergeants into 
letting him sign right up for the dura- 
tion, 

{t’s a little puzzling to Johnny that they 
don’t aecept his application, because he’s 


a good, sturdy, clean-living fellow with an 
engaging air and all the qualities one ex- 
pects of a soldier, and is ready to come up 
with a $1 admission fee anytime. Of 
course, his patriotism and zeal for a good 
heroic fight are augmented by a desire 
for “a nice uniform and an Army hat.” 
But then, what soldier isn’t proud of his 
uniform? 

As a matter of fact, the Army had bet- 
ter grab Johnny pretty soon and ship him 
off to some quiet war somewhere. Be- 
cause if it doesn’t, he just won’t be able to 
keep up with the pace of life. For example, 
take his account of the day he last ran 
away: He had to leave in his sister’s 
sweater and slacks, because his parents 
hide his clothes every night to try to curb 
his escapades. Well, some man laughed at 
the sissy costume and then hit him in the 
teeth, so Johnny had to toss him over a 
building to teach the scoundrel some man- 
ners. Then there was a lion loose in the 
park. Roping that beast took up quite a 
time. Next, Johnny got in some machine- 
gun practice at the Army base. After that, 
he had to catch some boys who had set 
fire to a big building and almost missed 
his plane for Mexico, where he had a date 
with some cowboys in a fight with a bunch 
of Indians. When his brother finally found 
him that evening, back in Brooklyn, 
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Johnny likes the Army 


Johnny was practically worn out. A 5- 
year-old just can’t stand that sort of gaff 
forever. 

Besides, if the Army doesn’t act quickly, 
the Navy may get Johnny. Because now 
that the Navy is in shooting trim, it looks 
like the best bet. Johnny once sank a battle 
cruiser singlehanded—or so he says. 


Week in the Nation 


Hanpyman: President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., who 
was already American envoy to the Pol- 
ish, Belgian, Netherlands, Norwegian, and 
Yugoslav Governments-in-Exile, to be Min- 
ister to the refugee Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernment in London as well. 


VotunTEER: Newman H. (Pat) Johns, 
only child of Rep. Joshua L. Johns, isola- 
tionist Wisconsin Republican, who two 
years ago wanted to fly the Atlantic in his 
two-seater Screwball I as a gesture aimed 
at ending the war, enlisted in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 


Wu: The late Sara Delano Roosevelt 
left nine-tenths of her estate, including her 
Hyde Park, Campobello Island, N. B., and 
New York City homes, to her son, the 
President. Her will divided the other tenth 
equally between the President’s wife and 
their five children. Her only other bequest 
was $5,000 to St. James Episcopal Church 
at Hyde Park, in whose churchyard she was 
buried. 


Apviser: Maury Maverick, ardent New 
Dealer who was defeated for reelection as 
representative in 1938 and as mayor of San 
Antonio this year, was appointed consult- 
ant and assistant to Leon Henderson in the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Desris: The New York City govern- 
ment used bricks and other rubble from 
much-bombed Bristol, England, which had 
been brought to the United States as bal- 
last in British freighters, to fill in the mid- 
town Manhattan shore of the East River 
for a new highway. 


WreckaceE: The tiny four-cylinder, 670- 
pound Baby Clipper in which Thomas H. 
Smith of Clarksburg, W. Va., took off from 
Old Orchard, Maine, in an attempted trans- 
atlantic flight in May 1939 was found 
wrecked in the rocky wilderness of Western 

‘Newfoundland. The only trace of the 
youthful airplane mechanic, missing for 
two years, was a weathered note in the 
flivver plane’s cabin reading in part: 
“Walking out to avoid freezing.” 


Picket: Jackson Cable, 14-year-old Kan- 
sas Citian whose skull and left leg were 
fractured in an auto accident a month ago, 
paraded up and down the sidewalk on 
crutches wearing a poster: “Children should 
be seen—not hurt.” 


Rerucers: Thirty-seven days out of 
Seville, Spain, the 5,473-ton . Spanish 
freighter Navemar, with normal accommo- 
dations for fifteen passengers, reached New 
York with 769 half-hysterical refugees, 
mostly German Jews, who complained of 
cramped quarters, bad food, poor sanita- 
tion, and insufficient safety equipment. 
Of an original sailing list of 1,116, eleven 
disembarked at Bermuda and 330 at Ha- 
vana, while six died en route. 
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World Stock of Nazis Dives 


as Troubles Keep Piling Up 


But Armies Punch Ahead, 
and How Well the Red Fighters 
Can Stand Is Still Question 


All over the world last week signs piled 
up that the tide of war had at last begun 
to turn against the Axis. The most im- 
portant and far-reaching was President 
Roosevelt’s order to the United States 
Navy to fire on Axis warships anywhere in 
American defensive waters (see page 18). 
An important part was played by the 
spreading British air offensive from the 
Arctic to the Mediterranean and land bat- 
tles against the Axis in Libya. Significant 
indications of the drift came from the oc- 
cupied European countries in the form of 
increasing outbreaks of violence against 
the Nazis. In South America, the stock of 
the Germans went down. And in Tokyo, 
the emperor established personal control 
over the army amid signs that Japan was 
veering away from its Axis alliance. 

That was the general trend. But in Rus- 
sia the German Armies continued to drive 
ever deeper despite a Soviet counterattack. 
The need of the Russians for supplies from 
the United States and Britain increased 
with the military strain. The British an- 
nounced that an entire wing of the RAF 
had arrived in the Soviet, complete with 
pilots and ground crews. Hundreds of other 
planes—both British and American—had 
been pledged to Stalin. But the fundamen- 
tal question of whether the Soviet would 
be able to hold up under the Nazi pressure 
until winter brought relief still hung in the 
balance. 


Winter 


The secret of survival in the Russian 
winter is the felt boot. This unsightly ar- 
ticle, made of brown felt and, in the Rus- 
sian model, large enough for a felt slipper 
to be worn inside, is more necessary than 
the fur or quilted coat or the cap with ear 
flaps. It is the only thing that can keep 
civilians or armies afoot when the tempera- 
ture goes to —30 and lower, when the snow 
piles in drifts, and when the bitter Arctic 
wind sweeps across the plains. 

The Germans have been buying boots 
and other winter equipment in Scandi- 
navia and have gone as far afield as Tur- 
key to get furs for coats. Evidently some 
of the stocks already have begun to arrive: 
On Sept. 12 the Russians, reporting on a 
guerrilla band which had made 80 raids 
behind the Nazi lines in the preceding 
three weeks, listed the destruction of three 
big dumps of winter equipment from Nor- 
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The central front on Sept. 15 


way as one of their most important strokes. 

Last week the first breath of change was 
in the air. There were snow flurries at 
Leningrad on Sept. 18, and heavier snow- 
fall was reported from the northern front 
near Murmansk. Actually, the new season 
was not winter but what the Russians call 





the “autumn roadlessness,” the rainy seq, 
son which is comparable to nothing else op 
earth except the Russian “spring roadlesg. 
ness.” Reporters with Nazi propaganda 
companies at the front complained of the 
“bottomless mud” and incessant rain. 
Winter is not totally paralyzing to war. 
fare. Napoleon’s army in Russia had be. 
come a demoralized and undisciplined rab. 
ble before winter set in, or it might haye 
survived. In the last war German Armies 
passed four winters in Russia and fought 
two offensives in the snow; the Russian. 
Finnish war of 1939-40 and the Italo. 
Greek campaign of last year both went on 


despite the weather. But one of the Ger. 


man offensives, in November-December 
1914, benefited from an unseasonable thaw 
and stopped when the weather really jroze, 
and the other was necessary to answer a 
Russian offensive. And even the Russo- 
Finnish war, which was a gem of organiza- 
tion on the Finnish side to meet the weath- 
er and terrain, was carried on at a snail’s 
pace. That is the danger to the Germans. 
Winter will plunge their blitzkrieg tanks 
into snowdrifts and will give their Luft- 
waffe only seven hours or so of daylight. 


Fighting 

Although the weather was becoming in- 
creasingly raw, real winter still was six to 
eight weeks away, and the Germans conf- 
dently predicted important new successes 
“before the blizzards hamper operations.” 
Actually, in one of last week’s actions the 
Germans would have benefited by weather 
at least cold enough to freeze the marshes 
so that tanks could maneuver. That was 
at Elnya, 200 miles southwest of Moscow. 
In a counterattack there the Russians ap- 


"European 


Exuberance: Nazis cheer as their gun stops a Red tank attack 
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parently caught the Germans between 
marshes and a network of streams and 
ground them to pieces as they tried to 
escape through a passageway only 5 to 10 
miles wide. Nine German divisions were 
said to have been smashed. 

According to the Russians, German 
forces had massed at Elnya for an offensive 
against Moscow. After the break-through, 
the bulk of the Red forces swung north to 
cooperate with another driving southwest 
on Smolensk. Meanwhile, another Russian 
counterattack had broken up a German 
force of two tank corps and twelve infantry 
divisions massed on the plains near Trub- 
chevsk for an offensive against Bryansk, 
on the Moscow-Kiev railway. The coun- 
terattack began on Sept. 1, and two weeks 
later Moscow reported the Germans in dis- 
orderly retreat. 

These were the two most determined 
Russian offensive actions in the war. But 
Moscow took care not’ to exaggerate their 
nature. Although dispatches from Bern, a 
neutral clearinghouse for information, and 
from London described them as “counter- 
offensive,’ Russian spokesmen repeated- 
ly said that they were only counter- 
attacks. 

For the most decisive actions still were 
in the making at the two extremities of 
the line. At the Leningrad end, German 
planes and guns by this week had begun 
to pound the city and its defenses in ear- 
nest. At the other end, the Russian evacua- 
tion of Chernigov on Sept. 12 and of 
Kremenchug on Sept. 14 opened the way 
for German penetrations deep into the 
hinterland behind the Dnieper River. Kiev 
was threatened with encirclement, and the 
way to Kharkov and the heart of the 
Ukraine was menaced. And on the results 
here and at Leningrad rested the decision 
as to whether Hitler’s armies were to 


spend the winter in rich cities or in tents 


and miserable huts half buried beneath the 
ground to.keep out the cold. 





Trouble in Iran 


On Sept. 9, Ali Furanghi, the aging 
Premier of Iran, who once presided as presi- 
dent over the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, was carried into the Parliament 
building at Teheran. He had just recovered 
from a series of heart attacks. His job was 
to tell the Iranian Parliament that the gov- 
ernment had accepted the conditions laid 
down by the British and the Russians, fol- 
lowing their invasion of Iran. 

These conditions provided for British oc- 
cupation of a great area in the southwest, 
including the vital oil fields, and Russian 
occupation of a deep strip in the north, giv- 
ing the Soviet undisputed control of the 
Caspian Sea. 

They also guaranteed the Anglo-Russian 
forces the use of Iranian communications, 
including the railway from the Persian Gulf 
to the Caspian Sea. Finally, the terms pro- 


vided for the closing of the German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian, and Rumanian Legations 
and the surrender of all Nazis, except 
those with diplomatic immunity, to the 
Allies. 

The Iranians granted all these demands. 
But on the last point they began to stall 
with Oriental skill. The official newspaper, 
Ettelaat, ran an editorial criticizing the 
British and Russians and proclaiming that 
Iran would maintain relations with the 


Axis in some way or other. The Germans, 
with Iranian backing, invented excuse after 
excuse to delay the surrender of the 600 
Nazis in the German Legation compound 
just outside Teheran. 

In the face of strong pressure, the Nazis 
finally brought 80 German nationals to the 
Teheran railway station. Even then they 
were late, and British officials- threatened 
to call in Russian troops to occupy Teheran 
if the Germans didn’t appear promptly— 
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Routes to Moscow: Napoleon entered the Russian capital on Sept. 


14, 1812. On the anniversary, Hitler was besieging three great cities, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and Odessa, and fighting furiously along the line shown on the 
map, but was still 200 miles short of the capital. Napoleon, from the cross- 
ing of the Niemen on June 24, struck on a single line at Moscow, fighting 
a few engagements but never able to catch up with the retreating foe. 
Hitler, starting on June 22, has fought a series of great battles of annthila- 
tion against a foe who would not retreat. Winter destroyed the dispirited 
army of the French invader; the German still has that test to meet. 
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a threat fit to make anti-Russian Rudyard 
Kipling turn in his grave. 

When the Nazis finally did show up, 
eight were loaded into a northbound train 
for internment in the Soviet and 72 
steamed south, bound for British camps in 
India. This week 241 more were taken 
away. 

But deportation of the Germans did not 
ease the pressure on the Shah. In the 
southwest the ancient feuds of the Iranian 
tribes which he had put down so ruthlessly 
threatened to break out and throw the 
whole country into disorder. The British 
and Russians saw their aim of turning 
Iran into a major supply funnel to the 
Soviet frustrated if the Shah stayed on 
the throne. . 

Overnight the Iranian language broad- 
casts from the B. B. C. in London and 
from New Delhi in India grew violently 
critical of the Iranian government. Mos- 
cow denounced the Shah for dealing dis- 
honestly with both British and Russians 
and for causing “intolerable delay” in 
ousting the German agents. 

This Monday Russian troops from the 
north and British from the south and 
west marched on Teheran. Finally the 
Shah gave in. Tuesday morning the ail- 
ing Premier again faced Parliament: Reza 
Shah Pahlevi had abdicated at 63 “be- 
cause of poor health.” | 





Ferment of Conquest 


Nazi Woes Increase in Norway 
and Other Occupied Countries 


After invading Norway in April 1940, 
the Germans tried to win over the people, 
slightly less than 3,000,000 strong, by 
persuasion and propaganda. For months 
they were scrupulously correct in their 
relations with their “Nordic brothers.” The 
net result was exactly zero. 

The Germans didn’t know their Nor- 
wegians, any more apparently than they 
knew their British. The Norwegians are 
so democratic that they have done away 
with all titles outside the royal family and 
call Haakon VII “Mister King.” Since 1935 
they had had an enlightened Labor govern- 
ment. Most of all, in a wild rugged land 
like theirs, life never was very easy. The 
country proved harder to rule than to 
conquer. 

In September 1940, because Norwegians 
cont:nued to refuse to “collaborate,” Josef 
Terboven, Hitler’s gauleiter, outlawed all 
political parties except the Nasjonal Sam- 
ling (National Union) of Maj. Vidkun 
Quisling, the Norwegian Nazi No. 1. Never- 
theless, sabotage and public disorders con- 
tinued, and resistance was encouraged by 
the refusal of both the clergy and courts 
to submit to nazification. Things got so 
hot that in February of this year Terboven 
sent out an SOS for Heinrich Himmler, 


Gestapo chief. In August Terboven was 
empowered to clamp on martial law if 
need be. 

Until last week he had sidestepped such 
drastic action. But on Sept. 10 he pro- 
claimed a state of “civilian emergency” 
in Oslo, the capital, and nearby districts. 
A sixth of Norway’s population was put 
under martial law and the rest of the 


country warned that the regime might - 


be extended. No one was allowed on the 
streets at night; theaters and movies were 
closed; dancing and the sale of liquor were 
banned. Two prominent labor leaders, 
Viggo Hansteen and Rolf Wickstoem, were 
sentenced to death by a military tribunal 
and shot by a firing squad. 

The Nazis said, in explanation of these 


, European 
Oslo: martial law 


drastic measures, that a general strike had 
been planned because of “rumors” that 
great quantities of Norwegian milk were 
being sent to German troops in Finland. 
Indeed, workers in steel and shipbuilding 
industries were reported to have walked 
out for two days. The labor unions had 
for some time been putting up a stiff fight 
against Quislingist penetration. 

Neighboring Sweden, however, offered 
another explanation. It was suggested that 
the Nazi row with labor was only a smoke 
screen to hide the real reason: withdrawals 
of occupation troops, under their com- 
mander, Gen. Nicolaus von Falkenhorst, 
for the eastern front had left less than 
100,000 Nazi soldiers to police Norway; 
thus martial law would make the police 
job a little easier to handle. 

Neutral Swedes also took their strongest 
stand against Germany since the war. The 
Swedish Trades Union Congress hung crape 





on a Norwegian flag, stood in silent tribute 
to the executed Norwegians, and nap. 
imously adopted a resolution hailing 
them as “martyrs in their fight for Nor. 
way’s freedom.” The resolution bluntly 
predicted: “Norwegians will never submit 
to violence or force.” Even in Finland, an 
ally of Germany against Russia, there was 
sympathy for Norway. The Finnish !abo; 
organ Suomen Socialidemockraatti blamed 
the Quisling regime, which, it said, “the 
overwhelming majority of Norwegians can. 
not endure without indignation.” 

The strong reaction elsewhere in Sc.ndj- 
navia made the Nazis go a little slower 
with their Norwegian purge. Terboven 
commuted three subsequent death sen. 
tences to hard labor for life. Nonethiless, 
the purge went on. Didrik Arup Seip, 
rector of Oslo University, was replaced 
by Quisling’s Minister of Church and 
Education, Ragnar Skancke. Boy and Girl 
Scouts and the Salvation Army were among 
organizations dissolved. The town of Skien 
was fined the equivalent of $12,500 for 
anti-Nazi demonstrations. There were mass 
arrests as trouble flared up in Bergen, 
Stavanger, and Trondheim. 

This week martial law was reported lifted, 
but total arrests mounted to some 2,000, 
Two of the most prominent Norwegian 
newspapermen were each sentenced to 
fifteen years’ hard labor. They were Fred- 
rik Ramm, who followed Roald Amundsen 
in his flight to the North Pole and was a 
leader in the Oxford Movement, and Olav 
Gjerloew, the editor of the Oslo Morgen- 
bladet. The Morgenbladet had previously 
been fined for opposition to Quisling. 


Europe Resists 

It wasn’t only in Norway that the Nazis 
were having their troubles with conquered 
peoples last week. France still was a sore 
spot on the “new order” map. Another 
German officer was shot and one clubbed 
in Paris; a bomb was found in the Limoges 
prefecture, and some 1,000 arrests were 
reported at La Rochelle. Otto Abetz, Nazi 
representative, was said to have gone to 


Berlin for new orders. As for two victims | 


of the unrest, ex-Premier Pierre Laval had | 
recovered sufficiently from his bullet wound 
to leave his hospital; Marcel Déat, shot at 


the same time, resumed his L’Oeuvre edi- 


torials with one called “Impressions of an | 


Assassinated Man.” 
In Holland, a Dutch Nazi was stabbed 
at the funeral of another Nazi. Unrest also 


was spreading in the Balkans. Zagreb’s | 


telephone system was crippled and two 
German officers, five other Germans, and 
seven Croats were injured when four time 
bombs exploded in the exchange. Serbian 
guerrillas were said to have slaughtered 
nearly 400 people in a village near Mostar; 


five Greeks were condemncd to death for | 


sabotage and helping Britons; Rumania 
blamed sabotage on Communists, and in 
Hungary 41 were arrested for “Red” activ- 
ities. 
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Harassing the Axis 


British Pound by Sea and Air 
From the Arctic to Middle East 


The British last week fought the Axis 
on a front even longer than the one in 
Russia, stretching 3,400 miles in a semi- 
circle from Spitzbergen to Egypt. The en- 
gagements were not battles on the Rus- 
sian scale, but scattered encounters con- 
ducted from the sea and air (see map). 

Until the British feel strong enough to 
land in Continental Europe and launch a 
full offensive, this fluid front forms their 
only point of contact with the Nazis. 

In his review of the war before the 
House of Commons on Sept. 9, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill gave no indi- 
cation that there were any invasion plans 
which would bring about a change in this 
Spitzbergen-to-Egypt strategy, a strategy 
that the Prime Minister plans personally 
with ranking army, navy, and air-force 
chiefs. It falls into three divisions: raids 
directed against German communications 
by sea, attacks against the Axis by air 
from British bases, and raids against the 
Italians and occupied countries from Mid- 
dle East bases. 


Sea Raids 


The most mysterious British move of 
the week was the landing at the Norwegian 
possession of Spitzbergen -of Canadian, 
British, and Norwegian troops. London 
would give no explanation beyond the 
statement that the Norwegian and Russian 
population had been removed and the coal 
mines had been rendered useless to the 
Germans—although the geographical loca- 
tion would seem to rule out any Nazi 
attempt either to occupy or exploit. the 
mines. 2 

The Arctic Ocean raid, however, har- 
monized with present British strategy. 
That is to harass the Germans by light- 
ning strokes against lightly held outposts 
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A Spitzbergen-to-Egypt strategy... 


along their sea frontier. Although little 
publicity has marked their forays, picked 
British troops have reportedly made many 
such descents on the French coast. The 
raid on the Lofoten Islands off Norway 
last March was the biggest British effort 
in this line so far. 

Another phase of this British activity 
has taken the form of naval and air at- 
tacks on German water communications. 
Last week a naval squadron intercepted a 
German convoy in the Arctic off Norway, 


22. was planned by Churchill and Admiral Pound, General Dill, and Air Marshal Freeman 
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one apparently engaged in supplying Nazi 
armies in their drive against Murmansk. 
The 1,460-ton German training cruiser 
Bremse, a destroyer, and two other ships 
were sunk. British naval planes also 
caught a Nazi supply ship near Bodé in 
Northern Norway and sank it. Others at- 
tacked German convoys off the Nether- 


lands, and motor torpedo boats sank still 


other ships in the Channel. All this activ- 
ity was highlighted by the announcement 
of Churchill that during July and August 
the Axis shipping losses were three times 
those of the British. 


European Raids 


The British bombing attacks on the 
Reich have been designed primarily to 
damage the German industrial machine 
and communications. There were two typi- 
cal heavy raids last week. One was on 
Frankfurt-am-Main, a communications 
and industrial center, and another was on 
Kassel, the site of a locomotive works and 
other heavy industries. 

For the first time, however, one big 
British raid seemed particularly designed 
to aid the Russians. This was an attack 
on Rostock, a port on the Baltic some 70 
miles from Kiel. Rostock is one of the 
main transit points for commerce between 
the Reich and Scandinavia and one of the 
chief Nazi supply bases on the Baltic. At 
the same time, the RAF hit at Norwegian 
coastal towns, and on the other side of 
Europe continued to pound one of its 
favorite targets—Brest, where the battle- 
ships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau are re- 
ported to be tied up. 

From bases in Britain, the RAF re- 
newed for the first time since last winter its 
assault on Northern Italy. This time the 
target was Turin. New four-motored Brit- 
ish bombers flew over the Alps and gave 
this industrial center the heaviest pound- 
ing of the war. In contrast to German 
cities, where pilots generally report a ter- 
rific hail of anti-aircraft fire, the British 
found Turin almost without defenses and 
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With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Germans Prepare for Tough Raids 


Bern: A leaflet has been distributed 
to all Berlin homes regarding air-raid pre- 
cautions: “Keep your house ready in case 
of an air-raid attack, and that includes 
your cellar. In the garret there should be 
sand and water. Always remember the 
possibility that your flat may be destroyed 
or so badly damaged that it cannot be 
used and therefore keep your trunk ready 
and take it to the cellar. Include your 
personal papers so that you can prove your 
identity and take as well food and clothing 
cards, insurance papers, savings books, and 
other important documents such as money 
and valuables. Take underclothes, es- 
pecially for babies, and stockings and 
handkerchiefs. Dress fully in a suit or 
warm dress and overcoat. If you must 
leave your flat go straight to your as- 
signed meeting place. Be calm.” 


Srncapore: Twenty thousand passive 


defense workers in Malaya participated in 
a two-day countrywide blackout and raid 
precautions test, lasting four hours each 
day with all shipping activity halted. An 
official notice explains that Singapore has 
no air-raid shelters because the city is 
built atop lowlands and water is directly 
under the surface. It points out that sur- 
face shelters are likewise impractical: 
“They would be deathtraps because build- 
ings might collapse and those inside would 
be caught and might burn. Remember 
that a large part of the shops and houses 
in Singapore are flimsy and couldn’t stand 
bombs; therefore make for the open spaces.” 


Vicuy: This correspondent, who has just 
returned from the occupied zone, was 
enormously impressed by the change in 
the French attitude toward the occupying 
forces. Collaboration has failed: The Paris 
population particularly considers that 


France was duped by Germany, and jjoth- 
ing hurts a Frenchman more than wounded 
pride. He feels Germany is makiig 
sucker of him as far as the liberatio:, of 
prisoners is concerned. He has no \ ine. 
no tobacco, no meat, no butter, and rig ity 
places the blame where it belongs-~on 
Germany. . . . I was impressed by the sat. 
isfaction of the French and the very eyi- 
dent nervousness of the Germans ove: the 
operations in Russia. The heavy lo-ses, 
chiefly matériel, of the Germans are eyvj- 
dent, and the Nazis are now making mas. 
sive requisitions of French automobiles, 
trucks, tires, and even the new charesal- 
burning trucks. The French hospitals are 
full of German wounded because natuially 
they can be better hidden there, and ad- 
vantage can be taken of the splendid 
French hospitals and their staffs of sur- 
geons and nurses. 





in the bright moonlight the bombers man- 
aged to fly sufficiently low to score direct 
hits on the royal arsenal. 


Middle East Raids 


A heavily reinforced RAF based on 
Egypt last week stepped up the tempo of 
its attack with raids on the Sicilian towns 
of Palermo, Messina, Licata, and Catania 
and on Axis convoys crossing the Mediter- 
ranean to Libya. Judging from the number 
of British attacks on these convoys, the 
Axis has been strongly reinforcing its 
Libyan armies in preparation for a new of- 
fensive against Suez. This week the Brit- 
ish admitted a German and Italian thrust 
with mechanized columns some 35 miles 
into Egypt. But they claimed that it had 
been beaten back by the Allied Middle 
East army that Churchill announced now 
numbers 750,000 men. 

The British also conducted one of their 
periodic raids on Greece, attacking the 
Corinth Canal. This canal is nothing but 
a great ditch, 230 feet deep and 81 feet 
wide. The British reported that their 
bombs hit squarely on the sides, causing 
the dirt to cave in. 





Row Over Reds 


The session of the British Parliament 
on Sept. 11 was a stormy one, with verbal 
fireworks and some name calling. Winston 
Churchill was the central figure in the 
drama, which began when he spoke in de- 
fense of his Aircraft Production Minister, 
Lt. Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon. The 
latter had been accused of expressing the 
hope that the Russians and Germans 
would destroy each other (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 15). 

William Gallacher, sole Communist 
M.P., asked the Prime Minister if he 


would “clear out” anyone in his govern- 
ment who wasn’t 100 per cent for Russia. 

Churchill (coldly) : “I do not think that 
I should be prepared to receive guidance 
in policy and conduct from a member who, 
as is notorious, has to change his opinions 
whenever he is ordered to by a body out- 
side of this country.” 

Gallacher (leaping to his feet): “It is a 
dirty, cowardly, rotten action on the part 
of the Prime Minister. It is the action of 
a blackguard. It is a foul, dirty lie.” 

After a short recess, Gallacher apolo- 
gized for his outburst and the House 
cheered. The Speaker asked the press not 
to report the incident, but his request 
came too late. Londoners already were 
reading about it in their evening papers. 
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William Gallacher apologized 


Heat on Nazis 


Baron Edmund von Thermann is a Ger- 
man diplomat of pre-Hitler vintage. The 
early stages of his career consisted of lega- 
tion posts in Madrid and Brussels. In the 
World War he served as a lieutenant in the 
First Hussars on the eastern front. He was 
captured early in the struggle and spent 
the rest of the war as a prisoner in Russia. 
Afterward he returned ‘to the diplomatic 
rotary belt, in Budapest, Danzig, and 
Washington, where he was chargé d’affaires 
from 1921 to 1923. With Hitler’s rise he 
joined the National Socialist party and in 
1936 was made ambassador to Argentina. 
In this post, according to anti-Nazi Argen- 
tineans, he enlarged his duties to include 
direction of the Nazi fifth column in Latin 
America. 

Last week opposition to Thermann 
reached a climax in the Argentine cham- 
ber. Deputy Raul Damonte Taboria, 
chairman of the committee to investigate 
un-Argentine activities (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
15), accused him of abusing diplomatic 
privileges. Members of all political parties, 
including Conservatives who had hitherto 
displayed an apathetic attitude toward 
Nazi infiltration, joined in a denunciation 
of Thermann. The ambassador issued a 
sharp protest, calling the charges against 
him “calumnies.” Damonte Taborda’s ‘e- 
ply was: “Thermann is a great exponent 
of Nazi diplomacy. His protest has the 
same value as the security Hitler promised 
to the countries he invaded.” 

On Sept. 15 the Chamber, by a vote of 
78 to one, passed: Damonte Taborda’s reso- 
lution severely censuring Thermann. In 
government circles it was believed the aim- 
bassador would leave the country as the 
result. 

Another spearhead of Nazi activity aiso 
stirred up a storm in Argentina during the 
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week. Fritz Wiedemann, consul general at 
San Francisco until he was expelled from 
the United States with all other German 
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consuls, turned up in Buenos Aires, osten- 
sibly en route from Germany to a diplo- 
matic post in Tientsin, China. Despite 
early reports that the investigating com- 
mittee intended to quiz him, he was al- 
lowed to reach the safe precincts of the 
German Embassy unhindered. Detectives, 
however, were assigned to cover “every 
minute of his stay,” and Damonte Ta- 
bord2 declared that if Wiedemann at- 
tempted to stay in Argentina instead of 
using his transit visa to Chile he would be 
detained. 





Burma Road Boost 


One more of the innumerable obstacles 
that has hampered efficient operation of 
the Burma Road, China’s greatest supply 
line, was removed last week. The British 
Government announced abolition of a 1 
per cent tax levied by Burma on all im- 
ports into China. The tax was for the 
purpose of reimbursing Burma for the cost 
of road and terminal facilities. London 
promised to pay an equivalent amount, 
but in a sudden burst of generosity, the 
British colony refused the subsidy. 

The abolition of the tax was sympto- 
matic of a general and rapid improvement 
in the operation of the Burma Road that 
has transformed it from a precarious route 
to a supply artery capable of carrying 
heavy loads. On Sept. 10 F. Tillman Dur- 
din, The New York Times’ Chungking 
correspondent, arrived at Lashio, the Bur- 
mese terminus, and reported that 15,000 
tons of goods a month were passing over 
the road in 4,000 six-wheeled American 
trucks. Furthermore, the rainy season— 
now at its height—had not interfered with 
operations and all along the highway were 
drums of asphalt, ready to be used for 
surfacing when the rains stopped. 

The end of the Burmese tax and much 
of the increase in efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the road was due to an American, 
Daniel Arnstein, head of the Terminal 
System taxi company in New York. Arn- 
stein was chief of an American mission 
that arrived in Chungking three months 
ago and submitted plans for a thorough- 
going reorganization of the road. He also 
made loud and well-publicized complaints 
about the Burmese tax. 

Last week, Arnstein returned to New 
York, 20 pounds thinner than when he 
left but brimming with enthusiasm for 
China and the Burma Road. He told how 
he and his aides “laid out plans for six 
control points, a dispatching system, a 
patrol and communications system .. . 
showed the Chinese how to load trucks 
- . . laid out maintenance stations and 
gasoline depots.” 

While in Chungking, Arnstein also relat- 
ed, he saved the life of Richard Watts, 
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The Siege Facing the Capital of the Czars 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


‘Te announcement from Berlin 
that the defenses of Leningrad would 
be reduced by gun fire and the city de- 
stroyed from the air indicates that the 
German Army is to besiege this ancient 
capital of the ezars. Such a passage 
from open warfare to siege warfare will 
be a new role for the Germans. This 
will mark the first time, if Tobruk and 
poorly fortified Warsaw be excluded, 
that Hitler. has been compelled to 
halt. his legions and take to such opera- 
tions. 

Siegecraft is the systematic organiza- 
tion of an attack in which the besieger 
aims to “invest” the place and capture 
it. Starving out of the garrison is al- 
ways included in the plan. This neces- 
sitates cutting all supply communica- 
tions, and for this reason the Finns are 
pushing their lines down from the north 
while the Germans are extending their 
attacks to the east of Leningrad to en- 
circle the city. 

In the siege operations of the past, 
the investment usually has been ac- 
complished by special artillery—siege 
guns, mortars, and howitzers—harassing 
the garrison and firing on the traffic 
centers and road crossings and other lo- 
cal military objectives. 

In order to bring troops closer to the 
line of attack, the forward trench for 
launching the action frequently has to 
be constructed under fire. This is usu- 
ally carried out by sapping, a method of 
digging trenches, while under the en- 
emy’s fire, by continually advancing the 
head of the trench under some form of 
protection such as sandbags. Tunneling 
also is frequently employed to plant 
mines. 

It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the Germans will be forced to 
employ the siegecraft methods of the 
past or can blast out the Leningrad de- 
fenses with artillery fire and heavy 
bombing attacks such as those of last 
week, 

An active defender employs sorties 
and counterattacks whenever possible to 
check the advance of the besieger—a 
form of active defense already initiated 
by the Leningrad forces. But the garri- 
son normally makes its defense behind 
fortifications consisting of both perma- 
nent and field works, which are tempo- 
rary fortifications usually constructed 
just before or during the siege. 


These defenses in a_well-fortified 
place like Leningrad would include all 
types of forts, redoubts, blockhouses, 
strong points, and pillboxes placed in 
checkerboard design, and arranged in 
depth in a zone of defense, spotted with 
land mines, covering many miles around 
the city. In one town alone last week 
the Germans said they had found 10,000 
such mines, wired to almost everything 
they touched, including the tiles of old- 
fashioned Russian stoves of the kind it 
is customary to lean against for warmth. 
The firing positions would be protected 
by barbed-wire entanglements and other 
obstacles, and so sited as to obtain both 
frontal and flank fire and, at the same 
time, afford through cross fire mutual 
protection in resisting an attack. 

However, the sieges of history testify 
that it is the spirit of the men rather 
than the material strength of their for- 
tifications that has prolonged their de- 
fense. Perhaps in no type of warfare 
has the human element in war played 
such a part as within the confines of a 
beleaguered garrison. It is a psycholog- 
ical truism that the defenders, with the 
odds against them, have a strong nat- 
ural mental and spiritual tendency to 
increase their individual courage and 
physical power of enduring hardships. 
And in no form of combat is the soul 
of the leader more reflected by the men 
and more thoroughly shared by them 
than in the defense of a besieged gar- 
rison. In other words, it is the morale 
factor that keeps men, hemmed in by 
an enemy, alive and fighting—a fact in- 
delibly impressed upon this observer 
during the long months that he watched 
the defenders of Madrid. 

In Leningrad, under the leadership 
of one of Russia’s foremost soldiers, 
Marshal Voroshiloff, and with the cour- 
age and heroism of the defenders of 
Sevastopol and Port Arthur as an in- 
spiration, the military garrison and the 
civilian population have already shown 
the do-or-die spirit in defense of their 

city. Furthermore, the Soviet High 
Command may be expected to stimu- 
late from without, by air and land at- 
tacks, the defense of the city, knowing 
that its fall would include the great in- 
dustrial centers of this region, the cap- 
ture of the naval base of Kronstadt, 
and the loss of the Baltic Fleet, the 
pride of the Russian Navy. 
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Language the Navy Understands 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


In his radio address of Sept. 11 

(see page 13) , President Roosevelt laid 

down in clear, precise language the two 
definite lines of policy which are the 
bulwarks of our defense. These may 
be summed up briefly as aid to Britain 
and to those countries at war with Hit- 
ler, and maintenance of an old Amer- 
ican policy of freedom of the seas. 
The most significant part of the 
speech, however, was the President’s 
statement as to how he proposed to 
carry out these policies. He proclaimed 
that from now on if German or Italian 
vessels of war enter the waters neces- 
sary for our sea and air forces to pro- 
tect in the interests of American de- 
fense, they do so at their own peril. 

This is plain, forceful language. It is 

shooting talk, something naval men un- 
derstand. But it is doubtful if the Pres- 
ident would have gone so far had it not 
been for the incident of the Greer, one 
of our destroyers, sailing alone bound 
for Iceland, which was attacked in 
broad daylight on Sept. 4. This was a 
very serious matter, more serious even 
from the political point of view than the 
long series of attacks on merchant 
ships which finally took us from neutral 
status to a belligerent status in the last 
war. 

Probably many people do nat realize 
the difference in the status of a warship 
and a merchant ship, though both may 
fly the same flag. The warship is a 
government vessel. She has all the 
rights and duties pertaining to the gov- 
ernment, and on the high seas she car- 
ries the immunity of her government 
with her wherever she goes. She may 
even proceed into belligerent waters, if 
necessary, and be free from attack, 
either by sea or air. Her rule of conduct 
is prescribed entirely by the government 
whose flag she flies. If the naval ship of 
a nonbelligerent is attacked by a bellig- 
erent whether unwittingly or deliberate- 
ly, it is as though the government itself 
were attacked. 

It is the bounden duty of every bel- 
ligerent to determine the identity of a 
foreign warship, before an attack is 
made, and the responsibility for the at- 
tack is hers. Merchant ships do not 
possess the same immunity. Their pro- 
cedure is governed partly by rules laid 
down by their own government and 
partly by rules prescribed by the bellig- 


erents. Hence judgment and decision in 
their case is more complicated, and it 
usually means a series of incidents, 
coupled with loss of life, before matters 
reach the war stage. The attack on the 
Greer was an act of war, and it was 
this more than anything else which en- 
abled the President to take the strong 
stand he did. 

The incident, if he does not wish de- 
liberately to have the onus of taking a 
war step against us, put Hitler in a 
hole. He could not apologize as did 
Japan in the case of the bombing of the 
Panay, for this would weaken his own 
position. Yet the matter was so vital 
that a quick acknowledgement of the 
incident had to be made. Berlin’s re- 
tort was that the Greer fired first, but 
it is still a matter of speculation as to 
how a submarine, itself pursued by a 
destroyer, could surface and find time 
to send in any detailed report. A more 
natural conclusion would be that Ber- 
lin, foreseeing some such incident, had 
its report already prepared to send out 
in the nature of a camouflage to cover 
whatever happened. The President has 
now removed the camouflage. 


What is Hitler going to do about 
it? His total war at sea has got to go 
on, if he expects to win a campaign on 
the seven seas and stop our promised 
aid from reaching Britain and Russia. 
His sea war in the North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic must show better re- 
sults than the last two months indicate. 
In both these oceans America is now 
pledged to take a stronger stand, and 
her sea and air power are growing. 
Across the Pacific and into the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf our aid will continue 
to flow, and Japan is proving a weak 
link for Hitler to count on. 

True, he will have his raiders to sup- 
plement the U-boats, but. the records of 
the last war, and of this one up to date, 
do not promise too many results from 
this sort of warfare. Hitler can and 
probably will strike at everything which 
stands in his way, as he has done on 
land. But Nazi Germany is not nearly 
so strong on the sea as on land, and it 
is doubtful whether she can stand the 
strain of the unremitting attack, espe- 
cially because of its tax on such vital 
things as the morale of the submarine 
force. 
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the vacationing dramatic critic of The 
New York Herald Tribune (see page 55), 
by pushing him into a shelter just before 
Japanese bombs fell on the spot where |e 
had been standing. Chiang Kai-shek urved 
Arnstein to stay longer. The onetime ‘ax; 
driver refused but promised the genersiis. 
simo “that if the road is not working per- 
fectly in three months, I will go back and 
get it working, and that if it is working 
all right, I'll go back in six months and 
get a pat on the back.” 


Upset in Japan 
Emperor Takes the Army Reins 
and Firebrands Are Doused 





Peaceful 

is morning in the shrine garden; 
world conditions, it is hoped, 

will also be 


peaceful. 


These lines were contributed by Empcror 
Hirohito of Japan in 1938 to the annual 
poetry contest conducted by the imperial 
household. The Japanese public reverently 
accepted the verses as the musings of a 
divine being, ignoring the violent contrast 
between Hirohito’s exalted sentiments and 
the bloody aggression of his armies in 
China. Foreign diplomats, however, read 
deeper between the lines. To them, the in- 
nocuous little verse was a sign that the 
emperor did not see eye to eye with the 
bellicose military clique. 

At that time, whatever he felt, Hirohito 
was in no position to do more than hope 
that world conditions would be peaceful. 
Tradition dictates that the emperor, tem- 
poral and spiritual head of the nation, mist 
not participate actively in political affairs. 
According to mythology, accepted. literally 
by the masses, the first emperor, Jimmu, 
was sent to Japan in 660 B.C. by the Sun 
Goddess, Amaterasu Omikami. This divine 
origin did not, however, stop the shoguns, 
or military dictators, who ruled the coun- 
try for a thousand years, from stripping ihe 
emperor of all effectual powers. 

In the Meiji restoration of 1868, the s':0- 
guns were ousted. Article I of the 1889 con- 
stitution stated: “The empire of Japan 
shall be ruled over by a line of emperors, 
unbroken for ages eternal.” To the Empcr- 
or Meiji, who reigned from 1868 to 19/2, 
was accorded legal power to command i/ie 
army and navy, convene and prorogue P:r- 
liament, initiate or veto legislation, and, in 
time of crisis, to suspend the constituticn. 
These powers were inherited by Meiji’s scn, 
Taisho, who ruled till 1921 when illness 
compelled him to step down in favor o: a 
regency headed by his son, Hirohito. 

Hirohito, who was born on April 29, 
1901, and succeeded to the throne in his 
own right on Dec. 25, 1926, showed sparks 
of self-assertiveness. He insisted on visiting 
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Europe, although 100 Tokyo youths offered 
to commit hara-kiri en masse if he would 
forgo the plan. Again, he disdained the ad- 
vice of counselors and married the woman 
of his choice, Princess Nagaki Kuni, by 
whom he had seven children, of whom six 
are now living. 

On the political side, however, the em- 
peror made no attempt to step out of his 
figurehead role. The symbol of his aloof- 
ness is vast Kyujo Palace in Tokyo, for 
centuries the fortress of the shoguns, iso- 
lated by a broad moat of iridescent green 
water washing a massive wall of gray gran- 
ite boulders. Behind the wall, the emperor 
leads an austere life, rising at 6 every 
morning, shaving himself with a safety 
razor, and dressing without the aid of as- 
sistants. He and the empress share an Eng- 
lsh breakfast of fruit, porridge, eggs, and 
coffee, using forks, not chopsticks. After 
breakfast he reads the papers and receives 
visitors,, who enter the sacred presence in 
silence, bowing thrice before being bidden 
to sit down, 

Hirohito neither drinks ngr smokes. The 
war has cut into his favorite hobbies, golf 
and tennis, but he keeps up an ardent in- 
terest in marine biology and several rooms 
of the palace are given over to his labora- 
‘tory. One of his arduous chores is to con- 
duct 21 religious festivals every year. 

Only once did the emperor break out of 
his circumscribed existence. This was in 
February 1936, when a group of young fire- 
brands from the Tokyo garrison staged a 
mutiny, captured strategic points in the 
city, and murdered several leading states- 
men. Nothing short of a personal order 
from Hirohito commanding surrender could 
end the revolt. 

Last week brought a turning point in 
Hirohito’s career. The seesaw between the 
Army extremists, who favored a continua- 
tion of Japan’s policy of aggression as a 
part of grand Axis strategy, and the mod- 
erates led by Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, who shrank from risking a clash 
with the United States and Britain (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 15), was in full swing. The 
emperor took action in favor of the mod- 
erates on Sept. 12. by assuming personal 
command of the Japanese armed forces in 
Japan proper, Korea, Formosa, and Sak- 
halin. The order did not affect the rest of 
the forces in Manchukuo, China; and In- 
do-China which enjoy a large measure of 
independence from Tokyo control. 

At the same time two key positions 
were handed over to moderates: Gen. Oto- 
zo Yamada, 59-year-old member of the 
Supreme War Council, was named com- 
mander of new defense general: headquar- 
ters, directly responsible to the emperor, 
and Fumio Goto, 57-year-old member of 
the Ifouse of Peers and former Home Min- 
ister of conservative views, was made chair- 
man of the Central Cooperation Council of 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Association. 
He replaced Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, 
one of the leaders of the ultranationalist 


group, the Council for Launching National 
Policies. 

There also were two other signs of a 
drift away from extremism: The Privy 
Council gave its approval to diplomatic 
conversations now in progress designed to 
improve Japanese-American relations; and 
the emperor gave a luncheon for Konoye’s 
Cabinet to indicate his sanction of its 
policies, a gesture which foreign diplomats 
interpreted as only a shade less important 
than Hirohito’s assumption of control of 
the armed forces, since the emperor rarely 
breaks bread with politicians. 


Significance 


Article XI of the Japanese constitution 
reads: 
command of the army and navy.” Thus, 
superficially, the emperor’s move last week 
would indicate that he was merely under- 
lining the powers that already belonged to 





“The emperor has the supreme © 


him. A deeper meaning, however, was 
obvious. In the domestic crisis precipi- 
tated by Germany’s invasion. of Russia, 
both extremists and moderates. were alive 
to the dangers of war with the United 
States and Britain, but while the Konoye 
group stood for prudence, the army clique 
was willing to gamble on its hunch that 
Washington was bluffing. 

In this impasse, the emperor threw his 
weight on the sides of the moderates by 
the simple expedient of announcing that 
he was assuming direct control of the 
army. The appointment of Yamada was 
the crux of the maneuver, since the em- 
peror now provided himself with a weapon 
for imposing his will on the intransigent 
military leaders. The luncheon at the 
palace informed the people further that 
Konoye’s government had the imperial 
approval. 

In delimiting his new authority to Japan 
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Emperor Hirohito: The Son of Heaven intervened on earth 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland sur- 
rendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, get- 
ting territorial gains in the peace of 
March 13, 1940. 


1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 


German diplomacy and threats brought . 


Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt begun Dec. 9, reached 
Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 
1941 

On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 
1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact was signed, and between 
April 19-May 31 the British defeated an 
Iraqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. A Nazi air invasion, May 20- 
June 1, took Crete from the British. Be- 
tween June 8-July 12 the British and 
Free French conquered Syria. Hitler at- 
tacked Russia June 22. On July 7 the 
United States occupied Iceland, and on 
July 12 London and Moscow pledged 
mutual aid. By July 23 Japan completed 
occupation of Indo-China. On Aug. 14 
Churchill and Roosevelt announced an 
eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Between 
Aug. 25-29 Hitler and Mussolini con- 
ferred. Iran ended resistance to Anglo- 
Russian forces on Aug. 28. 


Last Week 

Sept. 11—President Roosevelt, after 
citing Nazi attack on U.S. destroyer 
Greer and other American-owned ships, 
warned the Axis that the U.S. Navy 
would guard all ships engaged in com- 
merce in U.S. defensive waters and 
would fire on any Axis warships sighted. 

Sept. 13-14—The fall of Kremenchug 
and the Nazi advance from Chernigov 
toward Konotop threatened encirclement 
of Kiev. RAF planes, pilots, and crews 
arrived in Russia. 








and adjacent territories, Hirohito appar- 
ently was guided by a two-edged motive: 
to concentrate his efforts, at least for the 
present, on the capital, the chief sore spot 
in the political conflict, and to avoid un- 
necessary complications by imposing his 
direct rule on the armies in the occupied 
territories. 

There was ample evidence that Japanese 
moderates, in invoking the emperor’s pro- 
tection, believed themselves sufficiently 
strong to checkmate the army’s designs 
for further aggression. The Emperor, how- 
ever, in forsaking the aloofness of divinity 
for practical politics, had to risk the pos- 
sibility that his decision would prove a 
boomerang. A disgruntled army, refusing 
to be curbed by the moderates, might re- 
volt, bringing in a reign of terrorism, in- 
timidation, and assassination. If the army 
gained the upper hand, it would be in a 
position to threaten Hirohito with a resto- 
ration of the shogunate unless he speed- 
ily switched his support to the side of the 
extremists. Such an ultimatum, what- 
ever the decision, would be damaging to 
the prestige of the throne. 

Another element in an uncertain future 
was pointed out last week by Dr. James 
A. B. Scherer, leading American authority 
on Japan and author of “Japan Defies 
the World.” The results of the emperor’s 
move, he said, “will be entirely good if 
the masses can withstand the superstitious 
shock of Hirohito’s emergence from in- 
nocuous desuetude occasioned by the di- 
vinity myth.” 





Sidelights of the War 


Just before Hitler entered Russia, all 
Poles between 15 and 60 were ordered to 
register with local employment bureaus. 
When they found-that their blood was 
wanted for transfusions to Nazi wounded 
from the eastern front, riots broke out and 
many of those selected as donors fled to 
the woods. 


{| Moscow reported the capture of a Nazi 
corporal resembling Adolf Hitler. The 
prisoner explained it was his own idea and 





said all units should be similarly outfitted: 
“The soldiers would see before them an 
image of their Fiihrer and be inspired and 
invincible.” 


§ Among booty which the Russians re- 
ported taking from the Nazis was a propa- 
ganda film entitled “The Fall of Kiev.” 





International 


Lord Halifax tried on a helmet 


{ Lord Halifax, British ambassador to 
Washington, visited a Bermondsey rest 
center in London during his vacation, and 
tried on a fireman’s helmet. 


q{ A skull-and-crossbones sign in front of 
the Russian Embassy in Berlin last week 
warned passers-by to keep clear: “Beware! 
Danger to life! Closed! . . . The whole 
building is under gas.” The signature was 
that of Erich Hartmann, licensed externi- 
nator of vermin. 


q At the winter opening of the Moscow 
circus last week, cheers greeted the ring- 
master’s announcement that Hitler was 
unable to attend. 


{ Moscow’s ostriches are scared in ait 
raids, and the lions just don’t react. But 
the elephants, Pioneer Pravda told its 
juvenile readers, “are wonderful! When 
some incendiary bombs fell nearby, they 
filled their trunks with water and squirted 
on the bombs till they went out.” 


{ Recalling the Nazis’ label of “honorary 
Aryans” for their Nipponese allies, a cor- 
respondent of The New Statesman and 
Nation in London requested an official pro- 
nouncement “that, until further notice, the 
Communists are to be regarded as honorary 
Conservatives.” 


{ Harry Pollitt, leading British Commv- 
nist, demanded that Rudolf Hess be ciilled 
from his obscurity as defense witness in a 
libel suit brought by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, whom Pollitt offended in a leaflet en- 
titled “Why Is Hess Here?” 


4 The Netherlands received an RAF bon- 
bardment of 1,000,000 packages of ciga- 
rettes last week. Covered in orange, the 
royal family’s color, the packets bore 
Queen Wilhelmina’s initial and those of 
the Dutch victory cry “Orange Zal Over- 
winnen” (“Orange shall triumph”) . 
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DEFENSE 





U.S. Opens Drive to Break 
Hemisphere Defense Bottleneck 


SPAB Considers Priorities 
to Speed Up Flow of Materials 


to Latin-American Nations 


For more than a year the United States 
has talked a good job of hemisphere de- 
fense. Commissions, delegations, commit- 
tees, and even self-appointed good-will 
ambassadors have journeyed into Latin 
America to pledge undying friendship of 
their good neighbor to the north. But to 
questions of implementing this conversa- 
tional solidarity with planes, tanks, and 
guns needed to make the countries south 
of the Rio Grande impregnable to attack 
from across the seas, the answer has usu- 
ally been manana—tomorrow. 

Just how little the United States has 
been able to do toward. arming its hemi- 
spheric neighbors was revealed this week 
in a report released in Washington, which 
showed that they have been given only 
$1,296,766 worth of Lend-Lease materials. 
Because of the greater need of the Europe- 
an nations for weapons to fight Hitler, 
Latin America’s requests for combat 
planes, guns, and tanks have not been 





filled. And because United States indus- 
try is glutted with defense orders to which 
the armed services of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and China have first call, 
about $97,000,000 worth of orders for 
other materials, chiefly industrial sup- 
plies and tools, have piled up. In this de- 
fense rush, the Latin Americans have been 
able to spend only $92,000,000 of the 
$321,000,000 the Export-Import Bank 
lent there to wean them away from Axis 
trade. 

To break the bottleneck, the new Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board is 
discussing plans to grant the Latin na- 
tions priorities which would place their 
demands at least on a par with United 
States civilian requests. Without waiting 
for that, however, the Department of 
Commerce started in operation this week 
a government clearinghouse for Latin- 
American orders. 

Under the new setup, consuls and com- 
mercial attachés south of the Rio Grande 
will report to the Department of Com- 
merce orders for United States materials 
originating in their districts. By using a 
large master file listing 17,000 small manu- 
facturers, the department will furnish the 


Three Lions 


Chilean trainees: wanted—more and better guns for all Latin-America 


names of concerns able to make the need- 
ed products. 

Some such plan to facilitate the flow of 
goods from the United States to the south 
is necessary if the nation is to build on 
the groundwork for hemisphere defense 
which has been laid in the last year. For 
most of the efforts of the 3,000 official 
representatives of the United States in 

atin America—working for the State, 
Commerce, War, and Navy Departments, 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, the Export-Import Bank, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp.—have 
been toward squeezing out the Axis firms 
that formerly supplied most of the needs 
of these people. Thousands of Germans 
have literally been run out of business by 
the application of the United States black- 
list (NEWSWEEK, July 28) which denied 
American supplies to Nazi distributors. 

On the military side, real groundwork 
has also been laid toward displacing Ger- 
many and Italy as the suppliers of Latin- 
American arms. The United States has 
sent Army and Navy missions to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Ecuador, Haiti, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Venezuela, and Nicaragua. 
Many South and Central American coun- 
tries are now sending young officers to 
our service schools such as the military 
academy at West Point, the infantry 
school at Fort Benning, the artillery school 
at Fort Sill, and the air training center at 
Randolph Field. To clinch this, it is neces- 
sary for the United States to send modern 
planes and guns to replace the outmoded 
European equipment now used by most 
of the armies to the south. 

Likewise, such action probably would 
bring about a settlement of the discus- 
sions of the use of South American naval 
bases by the United States Navy, which 


thus far have not borne fruit. The out- ~ 


look for air bases for the Army in 
event of a need to fight off an invasion 
attempt in South America appears bright- 
er. Returning travelers tell of lengthened 
runways, new hangars, underground fuel 
tanks, and the like at Pan American Air- 
ways ports of call, and of new airfields 
mushrooming at intermediate points. 


Significance 


The job of getting hemispheric defense 
out of the conversational stage is likely 
to be one of the toughest of the defense 
program, for regardless of the need for 
planes and tanks in Latin America, the 
needs of Britain and Russia are greater. 
Understanding this, the Latin nations are 
not too impatient because their demands 
have not been met. But they are realistic 
and would place more stock in the ship- 
ment of arms than the delivery of North 
American “culture.” 

As North America’s production of war 
materials increases, however, it seems 
likely that ways will be found to kick 
loose some of the arms needed below the 
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Rio Grande. One factor favoring this is 
the position of Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace, firm friend of the Latins, as head 
of the two government agencies most 
directly concerned, the SPAB and the 
Economic Defense Board. 

Moves in this direction probably will be 
hastened by the growing concern over the 
vulnerability of Latin America, evidenced 
most recently by Rear Admiral John W. 
Greenslade, who pointed out to the Pacif- 
ic Trade Conference in San Francisco this 
week that understandings for mutual pro- 
tection must be reached in Latin America 
as a defense against an attack by the 
Axis on the weakly defended countries to 
the south. 

Any such an invasion attempt would 
have to be defeated by the United States 
at almost any cost. For, aside from the 
Monroe Doctrine and other pledges of 
hemispheric protection, there are now 
compelling economic reasons why the Axis 
must not be permitted to get a foothold 
in Latin America—exports of raw ma- 
terials, chiefly copper, lead, tin, mercury, 
tungsten, and manganese, now running at 
the rate of about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Any interruption of this trade would 
greatly reduce defense production. 





Tommy-Gun Boom 


The tommy gun, a murderous little 
weapon that can spit .45-caliber bullets at 
a rate of 600 a minute, was invented dur- 
ing the World War by the late Capt. John 
N. Blish, U.S.N. To develop the weapon, 
which incorporated a new self-opening and 
self-oiling breech mechanism to permit 
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automatic fire with a great saving of 
weight, Blish, with the backing of Thomas 
Fortune Ryan and Col. George Harvey, 
organized the Auto-Ordnance Corp. in 
1916. 

But it was not until 1921, after Blish 
had enlisted the help of the late Brig. 
Gen. John T. Thompson, World War Di- 
rector of Arsenals in charge of small-arms 
production and developer of the Spring- 
field rifle and the American version of the 
British Enfield, that the first tommy guns, 
named after Thompson, were produced. 
Paradoxically, though the guns were in- 
tended chiefly for use by police against 
armed bandits, many fell into the hands of 
gangsters and other lawbreakers. 

But this lurid little saga has proved only 
the beginning of the tommy gun’s exciting 
career. Today, once again in mass produc- 
tion after a lapse of eighteen years, the 
32-inch, 934-pound sub-machine gun, 
which fires from circular or pocket-size ob- 
long magazines loaded with 50 and 20 bul- 
lets respectively, has already won its spurs 
as a first-class military weapon over ranges 
of 200 to 400 yards. And credit for this is 
due to the foresight and energy of Russell 
Maguire, youthful Connecticut industrial- 
ist with a flair for a gamble. 

Sensing the gun’s military possibilities 
long before war broke out, Maguire, in 
March 1939, formed the Thompson Auto- 
matic Arms Corp., a holding company 
which purchased control of Auto-Ord- 
nance, including assets consisting solely of 
the gun blueprints, 4,724 unsold tommy 
guns, three employes, and no plant. 

Immediately Maguire began acquiring 
new sets of tools for mass output of tom- 
my guns and, even before getting any 
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Chairman Sloan and Vice President Kettering examine a General Motors’ 
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Browning machine gun—typical 1941 product of America’s car makers 
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orders or establishing his own plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn., turned over the tools 
to the Savage Arms Corp. of Utica, N.Y. 
and Chicopee Falls, Mass., under a sub. 
contract calling for conversion of part of 
Savage’s facilities for tommy-gun muking. 

After war broke out, the gamble justi. 
fied itseli—orders began to roll in. Today 
the tommy gun is being widely used by 
Britain, Canada, China, and the Nether. 
lands Indies. In addition, the United 
States Army has adopted the gun as sup. 
plementary tank armament and for use 
by motorcycle, parachute, and other shock 
troops. And though the company, which 
is now supplementing Savage’s output 
with guns produced at its own rapidly 
expanding plant, refuses to reveal present 
output, this has been reliably’ reported as 
having already reached 30,000 a month, 

Last week, in order to streamline tom. 
my gun’s corporate structure, Maguire 
launched a plan under which the Thomp. 
son Automatic Arms Corp. will be merged 
into the Auto-Ordnance Corp., its operat- 
ing subsidiary. 





Guns for Autos 


Motor Plans Emphasize Arms 
at Their Annual Fall Previews 

































The fellows with the most diversified as- 
signment in the entire rearmament drive 
are the automobile manufacturers. Now 
working day and night to fulfill about $2, 
500,000,000 of arms contracts for products 
ranging all the way from tanks, bombers, 
and plane engines to small cannon, shells, 
and trucks, this industry has not only un- 
dertaken a huge conversion and expansion 
job in its production facilities but also has 
accepted drastic cuts in output of normal 
peacetime products (see page 36). 

As a result, the customary fall previews 
of new models for the press, begun with 
the Chrysler show early this month (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 8) and continued last week 
as other big companies joined the parade, 
have had rearmament as their chief theme 
and pushed the new cars off into a corner. 
Some of the evidence how they are rolling 
out the machines of war and defense: 


General Motors 

At the company’s Milford, Mich., prov- 
ing grounds, GM staged the first joint ex- 
hibit of samples of $1,200,000,000 of de- 
fense products being turned out by 60 di- 
visional plants in 35 cities. Among them 
were aircraft and anti-aircraft cannon, ma 
chine guns, 1,325-horsepower Allison liguid- 
cooled airplane engines, 1,200-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney air-cooled motors, ball- 
bearings ranging from pinhead sizes to 
300-pounders, shells, Diesel engines, and 
trucks. 

The growing momentum of production 
was stressed by Chairman Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., President Charles E. Wilson, and Vice 














1,550,000 Projectiles for National Defense 


from Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


* Because preformed wire rope lasts so much longer 
than non-preformed, its use by American industry 
is saving enough steel this year to manufacture 
1,550,000 high-explosive projectiles for the United 
States Army’s 75-mm. gun. 


* Preformed saves precious time, too, by fewer and 
shorter shutdowns for replacements. It also reduces , q 
the possibility of delays in delivery through less fre- 
quent re-orders. 


+ Furthermore it is easier and safer to handle. 


+ On top of that it saves money. 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 


— 
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Since first we started in business, General Motors and a growing group of local businessmen 
have worked together. 


We and these GM dealers were building a future—a new business based upon a new product. 


It was and is a pioneering job, still far from finished, which has had its headaches along with 
its rewards. 


And it occurs to us that in the part played by these local men who grew with us, there is an 
untold story, worth telling on our part and knowing on yours. 


What is that story? One typical GM dealer among our 18,000 puts it this way: 


“A man’s car around here is not a luxury, it’s a necessity. It’s his livelihood—going to work, com- 
ing home. He counts on it—counts on us. 


“Suppose a man’s car doesn’t work. We’ve got to know why, whether it’s one of ours or one we 
didn’t sell. So our boys go to the regular mechanics’ school and study on the side. 


“When these cars are turned in, we know them. We’ve 
taken care of them. Their whole life histories may be writ- 
ten in our service department record. The owner buys a 
new car; we go over the old one and resell it as a used 
car. To the person who buys it, why, it’s as important to 
him as the new one is to its owner. 


“Up here, it’s not just the looks of a car that’s important, 
or even the way it rides. It’s the dealer’s word, his assur- 
ance that the car he sells will take the buyer where he 
wants to go.” 


We think that’s a pretty sound preachment on public 
service. Don’t you? It reflects an attitude which makes 
General Motors dealers partners in progress with us, 


ME and with the communities in which they live. 
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TRUCKS 


| oDGE. t Red More Stamina! More Pull! 


@ Power is the big need today—power for 
speed ... power for pull... power to haul all 
types of loads quickly, efficiently, dependably, 
safely, and at lowest cost. 


Dodge meets this demand for power with 
great new super-powered 114-ton Job-Rated 
trucks . .. the greatest pulling power Dodge 
has ever offered in a truck of this size. And 
that’s not all! From stem to stern they’re built 
to match this great power. 


They have transmissions, clutches and rear 
axles of matched ability; brakes, springs and 
frames of matched strength and stamina. That’s 
what Dodge means by Job-Rated . . . a truck 
that’s built to fit the job and stay on the job. 
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‘These new 114-ton trucks are just one group 


in the new line of higher-powered, time- 
saving, work-saving, money-saving Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks. 


From half-ton delivery units to big, super-duty, 
gasoline or Diesel-powered load haulers, there’s 
a brilliance of performance and a measure of 
quality-built dependability that promises you 
the best truck investment you’ve ever made. 
In trucks today, you want the best ... you 
need the best. You'll get it in the new Dodge 
Job-Rated truck that fits your job. Why not 
see your Dodge dealer now? 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Beller BECAUSE OF 
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SIX ENGINES. INCLUDING THE HEAVY-OUTY DIESEL -THE RIGHT ENGINE FOR EACH TRUCK 


IN DODGE |’.-TON TRUCKS 
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President Charles F. Kettering. Singling 
out the $453,000,000 engine job, Sloan re- 
vealed that production of Allison motors, 
now about 700 a month, would reach 1,000 
monthly by December. And with the Buick 
division scheduled to get into production of 
Pratt & Whitneys within two months and 
Chevrolet before mid-1942, he said the 
company’s ultimate goal was an output of 
3,000 engines a month. 

At the same time, Wilson told of some 
of the difficulties facing automobile mak- 
ers when he declared that, because of the 
cut in pleasure-car output, GM would 
have to lay off or transfer to other work 
100,000 people in the next six months. 
And declaring that the company was seek- 
ing still more defense orders and could 
handle nearly twice the present assign- 
ment, he pointed out that whereas GM 
normally produces 8 per cent of the coun- 
try’s durable goods, it has received only 
about 4144 per cent of defense orders for 
ordnance and mechanical equipment. 


Ford 


Henry and Edsel Ford showed visitors 
three impressive new defense projects: the 
Navy Service School at River Rouge, 
where enlisted men are trained as techni- 
cians; the virtually completed $27,000,000 
engine plant at River Rouge, where out- 
put of 1,850- and 2,000-horsepower Pratt 
& Whitney motors, now about twenty a 
week, will hit 1,000 a month early next 
year; and the $47,000,000 bomber factory, 
including a 729-acre airport, at Willow 
Run, near Ypsilanti, now being rushed 
toward completion for production of $480,- 
000,000 of B-24 Consolidated bombers and 
subassemblies beginning early next year. 
Asked what use these new facilities 
would be after the emergency, Henry Ford 
said: “We are going to keep on making air- 
planes. Thousands of them will be used in 
the future,” including “planes that rise 
vertically from small back yards.” 


Hudson 


The new $20,000,000 135-acre naval 
ordnance plant at Centerline, near De- 
troit, operated by Hudson Motor, is now 
two-thirds complete and is already pro- 
ducing 20-millimeter Oerlikon anti-aircraft 
guns capable of firing 540 explosive shells 
a minute; in addition it will turn out plane 
catapults, gun mounts, and fire-control ap- 
paratus. With $120,000,000 of arms orders, 
Hudson is also making plane engine parts 
and preparing to produce rear fuselages for 


Martin B-26 bombers. 


Briggs 

Displaying its new $5,000,000 arms fac- 
tory at Detroit, now in mass production on 
$40,000,000 of plane subassemblies, Briggs 
Manufacturing, maker of automobile bod- 
les, demonstrated how the company’s de- 
velopment of aluminum alloy welding, as a 


substitute for riveting, has speeded pro- 
duction, 








Blackout Drill 


Sept. 12 was blackout night in two parts 
of the United States. In New Mexico, the 
first statewide blackout doused all the 
lights in the 122,634-square-mile area, ex- 
cept at the pits where copper is being dug 
day and night for defense and on the mu- 
nitions depot construction job at Fort 
Wingate. Citizens of Port Washington, 
L.I., also blacked out their lights, shud- 
dered at air-raid sound effects over a pub- 
lic-address system, and watched volunteer 
air-raid workers rescue raid victims, bind 
their wounds, and receive praise from Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York state 
civilian defense director, for a job well 
done. 


Defense Show 


One way to stimulate public interest in 
the defense drive is to give citizens an eye- 
ful of the weapons being made. And with 
this idea in mind, a group of prominent 
New Yorkers headed by George A. Sloan, 
New York City Commerce Commis- 
sioner, decided last July to stage a Na- 
tional Defense Exposition in the Metrop- 
olis. 

Organized on a nonprofit basis and with 
the full cooperation of the War and Navy 
Departments, the show will open on Sat- 
urday of this week in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, on Lexington Avenue, and continue 
until Oct. 18. Visitors will see a bristling 
array of equipment such as a Navy dive 
bomber, a light tank, a blitz buggy, bombs 
weighing up to a ton, 37-millimeter and 
3-inch anti-aircraft weapons, a 5-ton tor- 
pedo. 

The activities will also include a three- 
day Defense Production Clinic starting on 
Sept. 22, aimed at boosting the farming- 
out of arms orders on a nationwide scale. 
At this meeting, more than 200 prime con- 
tractors with contracts worth billions will 
explain their wants to some 6,000 potential 


subcontractors. 





Stark Heroism 


Tired and grimy after a day’s fighting 
in maneuvers, Pvt. James Divine doffed 
his clothes one night last week and stepped 
into a stream near Fort Devens, Mass., 
while his comrades slept. Hearing a crackle 


of twigs nearby, he investigated. Without 
waiting to dress he ran back to camp and 
burst into headquarters shouting: “Enemy 








Acme 


Ex-soldier No. 1: W. Hous- 
ton Wolfe, first draftee to be re- 
leased under legislation permitting 
the honorable discharge of men over 
28, walks out of Camp Callan, 
Calif., for his home in Atmore, Ala. 





approaching.” As a result he got credit 
for enabling his comrades to destroy an 
“enemy patrol” lurking near the creek. 





Defense Week 


DELAYED IN TrANsIT: During the World 
War, many of the girls who wrapped can- 
teens for the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Co. of Two Rivers, Wis., slipped 
notes bearing their names and addresses 
into the packages. Last week a lot of these 
notes paid off as Two Rivers matrons, 
some of them now grandmothers, got mash 
letters from 1941 draftees. Thousands of 
the canteens, unused during the war, are 
now being distributed. 


Notes: The new Glenn L. Martin long- 
range Navy bomber, a 70-ton, four-engined 
monster claimed by its builders to be the 
largest flying boat ever built, but smaller 
than the 82-ton Douglas B-19 landplane, 
was unveiled at Baltimore, where it is 
nearing completion . . . Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who criticized the civilian de- 
fense program for its failure to find enough 
work for women, was appointed an assist- 
ant director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense . . . A secret board of generals 
recommended the removal of 170 Regular 
Army officers it said were unfit for active 
duty. 
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Plants Squeezed by Priorities 
Stiffen Fight to Keep Gong 


Form Regular Organization 
to Battle for Ways to Prevent 
the Layoff of Thousands 


“In our establishment sit many motors 
of the Anaconda Copper Co. ... Yet they 
can’t let us have enough copper to service 
their own motors.” 


“The big house in St. Louis that has 
been supplying us all tells us that the Navy 
has taken its entire output of pigment. 
This is more pigment, they tell us, than the 
Navy can use in three years.” . 


These statements, the first by Rudolph 
Scherer, head of an Indianapolis electrical 
repair firm, and the second from George 
Gable of the Perfection Paint & Color Co. 
of the same city, were made at a mass 
meeting of Indiana small business men on 
Sept. 9 conducted by Charles A. Halleck, 
a Republican representative from the state. 
They epitomized the type of protests over 
defense priorities that swept through the 
Midwest last week. One other declaration 
at the Indianapolis meeting rounds 
out the picture, Harry Pedler’s 


the Electrolux refrigerator, and Sunbeam, 
who turns out Sears, Roebuck’s Cold Spot, 
the Briggs auto body works, and a Ply- 
mouth assembly plant. The auto-output 
slash has already cut Evansville employ- 
ment rolls by several hundred, and when 
the ax really falls later on and hits refrig- 
erators as well, the layoff toll may exceed 
4,000. 

Dress called the meeting because he fig- 
ured other cities in a similar fix might help 
develop new proposals for dealing with the 
job crisis. He had in mind places like Elk- 
hart in his own state, or like Kenosha or 
Manitowoc in Wisconsin. In Kenosha, a 
large silk mill has just closed because of 
the ban on silk imports, and employes of 
the local Nash-Kelvinator plant are facing 
layoffs. At Manitowoc in the same state, 
almost 1,000 aluminumware workers have 
lost their jobs, although a few have found 
work in the shipyards now building sub- 
marines, and a new order for 37-millimeter 
shells recently awarded a local plant will 
help. 

Delegates to the Chicago conclave did 
have many suggestions for meeting the job 





warning that the musical-instru- 
ment industry in Elkhart will be 
extinct in four to six weeks unless 
it gets brass. “My own plant is 
comparatively small,” he declared. 
“T could run on the scrap the arma- 
ment industries in this state throw 
away, but I can’t even get that.” 


Protest 


Next day, the Illinois division of 
the National Small Business Men’s 
Association meeting in Chicago 
voted unanimously to ask Congress 
for relief for manufacturers cut off 
from raw materials by priorities. 
One suggested measure was a probe 
of materials hoarding. 

Overshadowing these earlier par- 
leys, however, was the big Chicago 
Conference on Unemployment Due 
to Priorities, attended on Friday by 
2,000 mayors, manufacturers, labor 
leaders, and congressmen from doz- 
ens of cities in eleven Midwestern 
states. The meeting was called by 
Mayor William H. Dress of Evans- 
ville, Ind., a city of 96,000 popula- 
tion and a refrigerator and automo- 








crisis, ranging from the demand that priori- 
ties be relaxed to requests that a much 
larger proportion of defense business be 
allotted smaller firms. In its final resoly. 
tions, the conference bowed to the inevita- 
bility of curtailment for non-defense indus. 
tries, but it asked that priorities be so al- 
lotted as to maintain employment in civil. 
ian lines until they could be converted to 
armament production. The delegates also 
formed a permanent organization to back 
up their program. 


Coolness 


Donald Nelson and Leon Henderson of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and Floyd B. Odlum of the OPM’s sub. 
contracting service rejected bids to the 
Chicago meeting, and the protesters like- 
wise derived small comfort from the week’s 
developments in Washington. The SPAB 
turned down the huge Gulf-to-Atlantic 
Coast pipeline, and, later on, put its foot 
down flatly on all non-defense plant con- 
struction. It established this precedent 
when it denied Eastman Kodak’s plea for 
metals to expand its plastics factory at 
Kingsport, Tenn., even though the plant’s 
annual output could have replaced some 
8,000,000 pounds of aluminum, 34,000,000 
pounds of zinc, and other metals as well. 

Nor did the OPM or the SPAB give the 
Conmar Products Corp. of Newark, N.J., 
the metals it needed for slide fasteners, 
though the company last week 
laid off more than 400 of its 1,700 
workers.* Then on Monday of this 
week came the big crackdown when 
the OPM announced that the au- 
tomobile industry could turn out 
only 204,848 passenger cars in De- 
cember, compared with the 396.531 
units assembled in December 1940. 
Output for the August-November 
period has been cut 26.6 per cent, 
and the 48 per cent December 
slash is in line with the goal for the 
1942 model season previously an- 
nounced by Leon Henderson, who 
now directs civilian allocations for 
the OPM. 

But despite these discouraging 
indications, Sidney Hillman, asso- 
ciate director of the OPM, wired 
the Chicago meeting that “strenu- 
ous efforts” would be made to con- 








*The problem of buttoning garments 
has the apparel trades staggering in 
circles. If slide fasteners go off the 
market, apparel men probably wil! be 
unable to get new machinery to make 
buttonholes. Moreover, Men’s Wear 
magazine declares that the shortage of 
silk thread will create a buttonhole 








bile center. Its industries include 
the big plants of Servel, maker of 





Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


“Did Someone Say the U.S. Couldn’t Be Invaded?” 


scarcity in any event, since rayon won't 
do for this use. And the old snap fast- 
eners are, of course, all metal. 





Ahebping bulla 
A STRONGER AMERICA 


+. could ask for no better demonstration of instruments, wire and cable, complete ignition sys 


democracy than the way in which machines tems for all manner of equipment from tanks to 


and men, once engaged in industrial production, mosquito fleets, from flashing pursuit ships to speed- 
have turned to the task of rearming America... ing “Blitz buggies.” The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 


assuring for her people the safety and security pany is producing other defense material, too,— 


they so much desire. Auto-Lite is proud to have mess kits, map cases, boosters, projectiles and fuses, 


a hand in this task... has already enlisted its trigger arm assemblies, gun-firing solenoids. 4 Auto- 


properties and its personnel. 4 Today, 18 great Lite’s consistent policy of steadily improving prod- 


manufacturing plants, under the direction of uct and service now works to secure a stronger 


Auto-Lite’s famous Engineering Research America. This same policy gives positive 


' 
Laboratories, are manufacturing a wide $ Me assurance to the customers who have 


variety of products vital to our rearma- helped build our organization . . . they, 


ment program. Spark plugs, batteries, too, can continue to depend on Auto-Lite! 


SPARK PLUGS + BATTERIES AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED 


" AND GAUGES 
AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES * LAMP ASSEMBLIES - METAL STAMPINGS 
WIRE AND CABLE - IRON CASTINGS * a HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS 
* 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS + LEATHER GOODS 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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vert civilian industries over to defense 
work, and the SPAB provided encourage- 
ment for the future with the announce- 
ment that it was preparing an over-all 
schedule of the materials, machinery, and 
labor required for defense, Lend-Lease, and 
civilian consumption. This should clear up 
the confusion and settle once and for all 
exactly how much of the scarce metals and 
chemicals will be available for non-defense 
lines. 
Significance 

In view of the rising military needs, the 
protesting small business men’s demands 
for priorities on strictly civilian goods seem 
unlikely to attract much support. Their 
second main request, that subcontracting 
be accelerated to ameliorate priorities un- 
employment, is more justified and should 
be met by the new contracting organiza- 
tion under Floyd Odlum. On this point, 
however, it is well to note that politicians 
and agitators overlook the fact that priori- 
ties unemployment occurs in big as well as 
small business. The four main factories in 
Evansville, for example, are all run by 
large concerns, and the 150,000 or more 
men auto makers must discharge in the 
weeks ahead almost certainly outnumber 
those that will be laid off by firms repre- 
sented at the Chicago meeting. 

Certainly deserving of immediate atten- 
tion, nevertheless, are the charges that ex- 
cessive inventory accumulation by the 
armed services and other users is respon- 
sible for some of the materials shortages. 
The Cleveland Trust Co. this week asserted 
that overbuying “pervades our whole so- 
ciety,” and a National Association of 
Manufacturers survey disclosed that 31 
per cent of the reporting companies fa- 
vored “strict government control as to de- 
livery of materials to particular compan- 
ies.” The SPAB’s new survey must go ex- 
haustively into the inventory situation and 
put a stop to hoarding that may be inflat- 
ing estimates of military requirements and 
thus unnecessarily denying supplies to non- 
defense plants. 








Labor Notes 


Miners: The United Mine Workers 
(CIO) on Monday called out 40,000 work- 
ers in six states to enforce union-shop 
demands at “captive mines,” whose entire 
output is used exclusively by the steel 
companies operating them. Meanwhile, a 
week-old dues revolt was spreading among 
UMW members in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite area, where the closed shop and 
check-off prevails. By Monday 22,000 
were on strike, tying up the fields despite 
a UMW back-to-work ultimatum. The 
insurgents resent an increase in annual 
dues and special assessments from $14 to 
$24, which some attribute to President 
John L. Lewis’ costly “political ambitions.” 


War Risk: The sinking on Thursday of 


the American-owned Montana (see page 
18) precipitated a Seafarers International 
Union (AFL) strike that threatened to in- 
volve 20,00 crew members on the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. Demanding a war bonus 
for West Indies service and an increase in 
the present $60-a-month bonus for deep-sea 
routes, the union by Monday had tied up 
ten vessels, some carrying materials for 
island defense bases. 


Raw Srrixe: Automatically postponing 
the threatened railroad strike for at least 
60 days, President Roosevelt appointed an 
emergency fact-finding board headed by 
Dean Wayne L. Morse of the University 
of Oregon Law School to investigate the 
wage dispute involved. 





Deposits on the Wing 


A New York bank recently opened a 
branch in a railway station for the con- 
venience of commuters; one in Tennessee 
has just commenced taking deposits in its 





filling-station office, and last week the 
Empire Trust Co. of New York officially 
opened its branch at La Guardia Airport. 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia was there 
to make the first deposit. 





The Gasoline Row 


Winding up its two-week inquiry into 
the gasoline situation in the East, the 
Senate investigating committee reported 
last week that no shortage of petroleum 
products or of transport facilities existed 
but only a lack of as large a surplus as 
Petroleum Coordinator Ickes desired. It 
therefore recommended that restrictions on 
gasoline use should be lifted. At the same 
time the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board refused to grant priorities on steel 
plates for the proposed 1,580-mile pipeline 
from Texas to New Jersey, although it 
indicated it might permit construction of 
the project with seamless tubes, a method 
which would delay completion possibly un- 
til 1943. 

That these findings didn’t end the con- 
troversy was indicated by Acting Petrole- 
um Coordinator Ralph K. Davies, who 
pointed out that stocks of petroleum and 
its products on the East Coast totaled only 
8,937,000 barrels, 13 per cent less than a 
year ago, while demand for the rest of the 
year was expected to be 10 per cent above 
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last year. This situation, he concluded, 
“continues to mean shortage and the 


necessity for appropriate action.” 


The New Taxes 





Rates Hiked, Exemptions Cut; | 


$5 Use Levy Is Put on Cars 


House and Senate conferees on Monday 
completed work on the $3,553,400,000 tax 


bill, with the House members accepting | 


most features of the Senate’s draft. The 
outstanding provisions of the record-break- 


ing measure as submitted for final vote of 


the two bodies were as follows: 


Incomes: Exemptions under the per. | 


sonal income tax were lowered from $2,000 
to $1,500 for married couples and from 


$800 to $750 for single persons. This should | 


raise the number of persons filing income- 
tax returns from 17,107,000 to 22,037,000 
and boost the number of those actually 


paying taxes from 10,900,000 to 13,175,000, | 


However, the principal effect of the change 
is to hike the burden borne by taxpayers 
in the lower-middle-income brackets. The 
amounts such groups must pay was in- 
creased also by higher rates imposed by 
the statute, which take the form of sur- 
taxes starting at the same level as the nor- 
mal tax. For example, a married person 
with no dependents receiving $1,600 a year 
will pay $6 in taxes where he was liable 
for none previously, while if his income is 
$3,000 he will pay $138, compared with 
$30.80 under the old law. A married couple 
earning $10,000 will pay $1,305, compared 
with $528 now. The rates on big incomes, 
already soaked heavily, were boosted 
less severely—for a $1,000,000 income the 
increase is from $717,583.60 to $732,- 
554, 


Estate Taxes: The new rates make 
the tax on a $5,000 estate 3 per cent in- 
stead of 2, and on one of $60,000, 25 per 
cent instead of 12. Gift taxes were boosted 
proportionately. 


Corporations: The normal corporation 
income tax was left unchanged at 24 per 
cent, but the measure imposed a surtax of 
6 per cent for the first $25,000 of nei in- 
come and 7 per cent for all income over 
that amount. In addition, the excess-prof- 
its-tax rates were increased, making the 
top rate 72.4 per cent, compared witli 62 
per cent in the old statute. Together, 
the changes will force corporations to 
contribute $1,395,000,000 of the bill's 
revenue. 


Excises: The new measure left un- 
changed present “nuisance” levies on 


stock transfers, cigarettes, beer, gasoline, 
firearms, and conveyances, but hiked the 
imposts on a long list of products as fol- 
lows: distilled spirits from $3 to $4 a gal- 
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OR WANT OF A NAIL THE SHOE WAS LOST... 


As Defense production gains momen- 
tum, the lesson of the lost horseshoe 
takes on greater significance. Lack of 
thorough precaution in seemingly 
minor matters exacts severe penalties 
in delayed results. 


_— 


Every detail in directing and han- 
dling production must be protected 
by the use of methods which guard 
against delays, mistakes and waste. 
Addressograph, Multigraph and 
Multilith methods, by providing 
greater speed and accuracy in many 
office and factory operations, assure 


the accomplishment of desired 
results. These methods, continuously 
developed for better service to busi- 
ness during nearly half a century, 
are proving of greater importance 
than ever in this period of National 
Emergency. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The 
services of our methods department 
and trained field personnel are avail- 
able to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment and 
broadening its effectiveness. Take 
full advantage of these services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH- 
MULTILITH METHODS 
HELP TO: 

Conserve Productive Hours 
Improve Payroll Procedures 
Speed Up Order Handling 
Simplify Purchasing Routine 
Provide Accurate Instructions 
Speed Out Communications 
Eliminate Errors in Routine 
Safeguard Investment in Materials 
Simplify Record Keeping 
Simplify Preparation of Reports 
Control Machine Maintenance 
Safeguard Capital Asset Records 
Lower Operating Costs 


LA 
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lon; tires, from 214% cents a pound to 5 
cents; passenger autos, from 34% to 7 per 
cent; radios and refrigerators, from 54% to 
10 per cent. The rates on telephone and 
telegraph messages were doubled, while 
the existing exemption for theater tickets 
selling below 21 cents was removed and 
the rate on those selling above 50 cents 
was lifted to 15 per cent. 

In addition, new excises of 10 per cent 
were imposed on sporting goods, luggage, 
electrical appliances, electric signs, rub- 
ber products, washing machines, optical 
equipment, business equipment, photo- 
graphic apparatus, and furs, while jewel- 
ry is taxed 15 per cent and light bulbs 5 
per cent. Another new levy is the 5 per 
cent impost upon all railroad, plane, boat, 
or bus tickets. The biggest revenue-pro- 
ducer among the new levies, however, will 
be the new $5 use tax on automobiles and 
boats, which will be collected by means of 
w:ndshield stamps or license tags, probably 
sold through the post office. New imposts 
were also imposed on coin machines and 
bowling alleys. 

Apart from the taxes, the big feature of 


the bill was the adoption of the Byrd 
economy amendment, which sets up a joint 
legislative committee to investigate non- 
defense expenditures and orders the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to prepare a schedule 
of possible reductions showing how such 
outlays could be cut by as much as 
$2,000,000,000. 





Wonderland Economics 


In her travels through looking-glass land, 
Alice encountered few backward phenom- 
ena that were in a class with the behav- 
ior of certain farm prices under the influ- 
ence of New Deal policies. 

Speaking at Boston last Tuesday, Sec- 
retary of Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
(see Business Tides) himself pointed out 
that while the housewife pays 15 per cent 
more for a bag of flour than she did a year 


ago, the country has a record wheat sur- . 


plus, and while cotton has risen from 914 
to 17 cents a pound since the war began, 
the government owns a 7,000,000-bale sur- 
plus. Morgenthau also complained because 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 
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HOW WHEAT AND COTTON PRICES DEFY ECONOMIC LAWS 
(They Are Ballooning Despite Mounting Surpluses) 
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millions of people cannot afford sufficient 
milk, butter, and eggs at today’s rising 
prices, yet reserve stocks of these commodi. 
ties are at peak levels. 

The Secretary’s blast against the “shee; 
folly” of it all, coupled with his suggestion 
that surplus stocks should be unloaded to 
hold prices down, caused a break on futures 
markets the next day. But on Thursday 
traders were recalled to political reality by 
a Washington communiqué signed by six 
farm-state senators assailing efforts to con- 
trol farm prices by the “indiscriminate and 
ruthless” use of crop surpluses. Most ma- 
jor commodities were at new post-depres- 
sion highs by Saturday. 

Meanwhile farmers, dealers, and proces. 
sors anxiously awaited Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard’s detailed an. 
nouncements of what price increases would 
be set under the 1942 farm program de. 
signed to achieve record production of all 
but surplus crops to improve America’s 
diet, to feed Britain, and to build up a store 
of nonperishable foods with which later to 
win the peace. Already the average price 
for farm products is, for the first time since 
briefly in 1937 and the mid-1920s, at parity 
—the hypothetical point where farm pur- 
chasing power equals that of the 1910-14 
period. The retail cost of food in 56 cities 
on Aug. 12 averaged 12 per cent ahead of 
last year, with a corresponding 32 per cent 
gain in wholesale farm prices exerting tre- 
mendous upward pressure. This retail level, 
highest in ten years, has been moving up 
ever since. 


Significance 





Although Morgenthau’s proposal to un- 
load surpluses is eminently sensible, the 
powerful farm bloc will fight to the death 
any such move. Furthermore, the 1942 
farm program is likely to move surplus- 
commodity prices even higher because pro- 
ducers of these items will protest violently 
unless their prices keep step with those for 
products on which Wickard plans to boom 
output through price incentives. As for 
consumers, the Agriculture Department 
hopes to keep prices from going to levels 
where consumption would be curtailed. 
But this calls for a murderous squeeze on 
distributors and processors, already har- 
assed by mounting labor and other costs. 





Celotex Climb 


Between its formation in 1920 and 1937 
the Celotex Corp. established itself as the 
world’s largest producer of insulation and 
acoustical materials made of bagasse, the 
fibrous portion of sugar cane from -which 
the juice has been extracted. Then, /our 
years ago, the company started an ex- 
pansion program so as to be able to offer its 
customers a more diversified line of build- 
ing supplies. 

In quick succession Celotex acquired the 
American Gypsum Co., purchased a sub- 




















from Close 
Stuffy Air! 


























2. No Draft Arguments. From office boy up, new Carrier 
Room Ventilators make the whole force cheer. No drafts— 
winter or summer. Yet even from corners—stale, stuffy air is 
whisked out of the room—replaced with clean, bracing air. 
You work harder and feel like doing things. 





4. In Home or Office, a smart new Carrier Room Ventilator is some- 10. Prevents open-and-shut window arguments. 


8 to be proud of. Dissipates smoke and odors, it turns “on” and “off” 11. Aids personal efficiency. 
at the flick of a switch. Your Carrier Dealer will give you a complete trial 12. Brings in cool night air. 


demonstration. in your own home or office. Special’ pollen 
filter for hay fever sufferers . . . . . . . As lowas 


Air Conditioning’s FA we 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. 
Thanks to controls and techniques developed by him 
and his associates, air conditioning has opened a new 
world for you in the comforts you enjoy, the things 
you eat and wear, the way you live and. work. 
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1. Sleep Like a Log—wake up clear-eyed, with a smile on 

our face and a spring in your walk. This Carrier Room Venti- 
ie makes sabbath a new world of comfort . . . no cold 
drafts ... no outdoor noises . . . provides just the right amount 
of clean and bracing outdoor air for healthful, restful sleep. 











3. Doctor’s Orders. Here’s the world’s best cure for rooms suf- 
fering from an overdose of dust, dirt, or smoke. All of the air is 
filtered all of the time. In winter, layers of heated air are broken 
up and diffused throughout the room. You live in an even temper- 
ature and are less likely to get colds. 








A New Development 
by Dr. Willis H. Carrier 
and his Associates 

...enjoy these 12 big benefits 





1. Positive ventilation. 

2. Filters outdoor and recirculated air all the time. 

3. Subdues outside noises. 

4. Mixes outdoor and indoor air in any desired proportion. 
5. Banishes dust, dirt, soot, insects. 

6. Ventilation reduces smoke and odors. 

7. Portable. 

8. Protects furnishings and family from open windows. 
9. Tempered air in winter. 











Desk 9INW 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘*Weather Makers to the World” 
Without obligation, please send new booklet “What Are You 


Breathing” giving complete information on the new Carrier 
Room Ventilator. 
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stantial stock interest in Certain-teed 
Products Corp., another building-mate- 
rials firm, and contracted for the use of 
the latter’s surplus plant capacity. By these 
deals Celotex undertook the manufacture 
of gypsum products, including plaster, lath, 
and wallboard, and launched a varied line 
of asphalt roofing supplies. Also, it put 
itself in position to share more fully in the 
construction boom resulting from the de- 
fense program. 

The extent to which the erection of 
Army camps, new factories, and housing 
facilities for workers has boosted the 
company’s business is illustrated by the 
fact that it is currently 90 days behind on 
deliveries and that net income for the nine 
months ended July 31, reported last week, 
totaled $1,208,704, almost four times as 
much as in the same period a year ago, 
despite higher taxes. 

One of the company’s fastest growing 
lines is a cane-fiber board coated on both 
sides with asbestos cement, thus forming 
an insulated fire-resistant wall that com- 
bines in a single unit both interior and 
exterior surface and requires no paint, 
plaster, or other finish. Called Cemesto, it 
has recently been used for 300 homes built 
for employes of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
near Baltimore. A newly introduced com- 
panion item in the roofing field, called 
Celo-roof, consists of insulation and ex- 
terior roofing material combined in one 
piece by an asphalt wrapping. 

Other new products are being developed 
by Celotex researchers, working under the 
direction of Bror Dahlberg, the company’s 
president and co-founder, who was brought 
to this country from Sweden as a child and 
worked his way up from the ranks begin- 
ning in Minneapolis when he was only 13. 
One of the most important and nearest 
completed of these is a cane-pulp material 
which Dahlberg predicts “will substitute 
for iron in many ways in home construc- 
tion.” He won’t reveal any details on it 
yet. 





Plea for the Broker 


In the past dozen years the commercial 
banks have notably humanized their pub- 
lic-relations and advertising policies while 
the traditionally aloof investment bank- 
ers have recently undertaken an educa- 
tional program to explain their role in the 
economic system. Last week, in Cleveland, 
at the record-sized 26th annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
the 400 delegates were reminded of the 
forgotten man in this new rapprochement 
between Wall and Main Streets—the se- 
curities dealer.. 

Characterizing the New York Stock Ex- 
change as the “least understood institu- 
tion” of national importance, E. A. Pierce, 
senior partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, declared in an address 
that if opportunity and obligation meet 


anywhere 100 per cent it is in the field of 
security-market advertising. As for oppor- 
tunity, he said the merchandising program 
in which his firm had been pioneering since 
mid-1940 had brought it 19,000 new cus- 
tomers, mostly small investors, up to July. 
Discussing obligation, he declared that 99 
per cent of the public fails to avail itself 
of worth-while financial advice. To illus- 
trate this point he told the classic story 
of the man who a year ago brought to his 
firm some Liberty Bonds from which no 
coupons had been cut and explained that 
business was so good that he finally felt 
able to pay off the interest owed the 
government. 

Pierce challenged the delegates, men 
who formulate advertising policies for all 
divisions of the financial community, to 
“do something real” in convincing the 
public that the security dealer is a re- 
spectable citizen in an essential vocation. 

Stressing the convention theme which 
was the place of advertising in the adap- 
tion of banking to changing world condi- 
tions, the new FAA president, Victor 
Cullin of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, predicted an expansion of bank 
promotional activities because of the ob- 
ligation to provide a stream of private 
capital for the defense effort. 


q While the Cleveland convention was 
preaching more aggressive merchandising, 
sixteen Boston Stock Exchange firms joined 
together in a precedent-making advertise- 
ment that put these principles into prac- 
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tice. Instead of a conservative messzge of 
the usual institutional type, it cited a serie; 
of statistics, including dividend y ields, 
under the bold head “What are we waiting 
for?” 





Week in Business 


New Farm Crop: The seed of coriander, 
an herb of the parsley family, is \ idely 
used in this country for flavoring candies, 
sauces, tobacco products, and gin. The 
condiment was formerly imported at the 
rate of 2,000,000 pounds annually, ci hiefly 
from Morocco, Hungary, the United King. 
dom, and France, but supplies have now 
been virtually cut off by the war. Hoy. 
ever, in the past couple of years a small 
crop has been grown experimentaliy jp 
Kentucky and a few Midwestern states, 
Last week, at the Louisville distillery of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., a group of 
domestic growers met with representatives 
of Seagram’s, the University of Kentucky, 
and the National Farm Chemurgic (Coun- 
cil and arranged for the formation of the 
Aromatic Plants Co-operative Association 
to advance the domestic cultivation of 
coriander. At present there are about 150 
acres devoted to the crop, on which pro- 
duction this year has totaled some 40,000 
pounds of seed. 


SIMPLIFICATION: Pencil manufacturers, 
who use brass for heads, bands, and clips, 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Financial Fi igures: Stock quotations look more attractive now to 
customers of the Portland, Ore., office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ¢ 
Beane, where these fair board markers are substituting for boys taken of 
the job by the Army or by defense industry. 
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PRINTING PAPERS | 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


Jeufect 
Lovelcoat Paper 


Made super- smooth by new, 
exclusive coating processes. For 
high-quality printing. 


Ki mfect " 
Companion to Trufect at lower 
cost. For use where quality re- 


mains a factor, but less exacting 
printed results demanded. 


| Multifect , 
Lovolocat Paper 


Where economy counts in volume 
printing, this grade does a 
splendid job. 


“TRADE WARK 


By using Levetcoat™ papers you give 
printed pieces a real chance to do a 
selling job. Zevedcoat is manufactured 
by new, exclusive coating processes 
which make the printing surfaces super- 
smooth — put snap and contrast into 
halftones... bring out vitality in colors 
...make type appear sharper and more 
defined. Levetcoat users praise the 
fine printing results obtained. 

But more! Yevelcoat papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
Advertisers who have been paying a 
premium price for superior printing 
results can now achieve important 


savings, without sacrificing quality, by 
specifying Levelcoat papers. 

Also, in cases where a small print- 
ing budget has limited you to not-so- 
good appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, you now can step-up to 
Levelcoat quality paper at little, if 


any, extra cost. 


Seeing is believing .. . Call 
your printer or paper merchant now 
fot Levelcoat samples. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed 
results. You'll agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK-~122 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO-8 South Michigan. Avenue 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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Professional figure 
service for profes- 
sional men 





Profit protection 
for progressive 
merchants 





On-the-spot check- 
er for busy fac- 
tories 













“3 got my 
time priori- 
ties with new 
Victor port- 
able adding 
machines.” 


hers today is doubly pre- 
cious —every minute of it 
vital to American liberty and 
security! 


And business everywhere is | 


wy time priorities with 
ictor adding machines. 
Victor builds adding ma- 
chines to do faster and better 
figure work . .. more economi- 
cally. Portables with direct sub- 
traction, in two capacities with 
choice of keyboard, as low as 
$79.50. “Straight”’ portable 
adders in three capacities, 10- 
key or full keyboard, priced 
even lower. Standard electrics 
beginning at only $134.50. 


Keep your store, office or 
plant “figure-efficient” and on 
schedule with Victors. Ask your 
Victor representative for a free 
demonstration today or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. NW-9, 3900 N. Rockwell 
St., Chicago, for full details on 
the model that interests you. 


It adds and sub- 
tracts. Victor’s 
newest portable, 


only $79,50 
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Secretary Morgenthau on Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


scoteny of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s speech before the Boston Ad- 
vertising Club last week was the strong- 
est statement on the threat of inflation 
in this country that we have had up to 
this time from a responsible Administra- 
tion spokesman. He said bluntly that 
“it is a distant threat no longer. We 
are facing it now, and we must deal 
with it at once.” 

No one could ask for stronger, more 
definite language than that. Yet, in 
spite of this positiveness, the argument 
presented by Mr. Morgenthau was 
strangely unconvincing. And it is that 
—the inability of the Secretary to carry 
conviction—rather than his conclusions, 
which makes the speech worthy of 
special attention. 

It makes the speech worthy of special 
attention because the problem confront- 
ing us today is not whether we are on 
the verge of inflation. There is no con- 
ceivable doubt on that. In fact, we al- 
ready are well along the road to a sub- 
stantial inflation. The real issue at pres- 
ent is to make it clear that this is the 
case. How can this be done? And why 
wasn’t the Secretary’s speech more con- 
vincing? 

‘The same answer applies to both of 
these questions. It is found in the three 
broad sections into which Mr. Morgen- 
thau divided his argument. 


The first of these broad sections 
was his presentation of what happened 
in the World War. His thesis on this 
was that the Administration then in 
office was unaware of the danger of in- 
flation until it was too late to take ef- 
fective steps to prevent it; that “it was 
only when prices had risen by 70 per 
cent that President Wilson recommend- 
ed any steps” to meet the problem. 

Now that type of analysis gets us no- 
where. It isn’t even true in its implica- 
tions. President Wilson and his Admin- 
istration were fully aware of what was 
going on. They merely made the mis- 
take of thinking that a “little” inflation 
would not do any damage—which is 
exactly what the present Administra- 
tion has stated time after time to be 
its view. 

The second section of the Secretary’s 
speech consisted of his review of what 
has already been done to prevent infla- 
tion: new taxes, a new borrowing pro- 


gram, control of consumers’ installment 
credit, and the proposal of a price-ccn- 
trol bill. 

On the surface that is a pretty in- 
pressive program. The weakness of it 
as an argument to show the danger of 
inflation is that everyone knows that 
each phase of it has been carried out in 
a halfhearted manner—the new taxes 
do not appreciably cut in on the in- 
come of the majority of wage earners; 
the borrowing program is largely win- 
dow dressing insofar as reducing the 
buying power in the hands of the public 
is concerned; the control of installment 
credit is too lenient to be a significant 
curtailment in this field, and the price- 
control measure proposed by the Ad- 
ministration does not cover wages and 
farm products, the two elements in the 
price structure which have risen most 
rapidly. 
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Finally was the Secretary’s pro- 
gram for the future: still heavier taxes, 
larger scale of Defense Savings Bonis, 
an extended social-security program, 
perhaps a general control over bank 
credit and capital investment, and an 
increased supply of goods on the mur- 
ket through greater production, the re- 
moval of certain import quotas, and the 
releasing of the government-held stock 
of various farm products... 

Again, it is an impressive program, 
but as a convincing argument falls to 
the ground. This is necessarily the case. 
If inflation is an‘imminent threat, if it 
is something “we must deal with at 
once,” why should this be merely a pro- 
gram for the future? Why shouldn't 
it be the immediate program? 

The answer is—and it is the reason 
we are getting no place in the way of 
control —that the Administration 
doesn’t really believe that inflation is a 
serious danger at the moment. It siill 
thinks that a “little” inflation wouldi't 
do any damage, and that only when 
price rises start to go too far need it 
become really aroused about holding 
them in check. 

In a word, the lyrics being sung by 
Mr. Morgenthau do not fit the melody 
being played by the Administration. 
And, so long as that situation continues, 
neither the public nor Congress is g0- 
ing to become convinced that inflation 
is today’s not tomorrow’s problem. 
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met with defense officials in Washington 
and voluntarily initiated a program to 
conserve about 350,000 pounds of the 
scarce metal annually ... As a result of 
defense priorities shutting down on metal 
appliances and gadgets, a 15 to 25 per 
cent reduction in the number and sizes of 
the 6.900 to 8,000 merchandise items car- 





ried by the average drugstore was fore- 
cast at a convention of McKesson & Rob- 
bins executives and sales managers in 
Rye, N.Y. 


Service Inpustries: An article describ- 
ing new uses of Masonite in the Sept. 15 
issue of NEWSWEEK erroneously described 
the leading fabricator of that board as Se- 
lected Industries, Inc. The correct name of 
the concern, of which Herbert C. Dee is 
president, is Service Industries, Inc. Its 
offices are at 2035 Calumet Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


Company Notes: The Chain Belt Co. 
of Milwaukee, makers of construction and 
conveying machinery as well as chain 
belts, celebrated its 50th anniversary on 
Sept. 9. Organized with initial paid-in 
capital of $255, the concern reported a 
$4,624,643 gross income for the year ended 
June 30 . . . President F. B. Davis Jr. 
turned over the first spade of earth for the 
$2,750,000 synthetic-rubber plant the 
United States Rubber Co. is building for 
the government at Naugatuck, Conn... . 
New orders and shipments of the Brillo 
Manufacturing Co., makers of utensil 
cleansers, during the first half of 1941 were 
the largest on record. 


PersonneL: John E. Bierwirth, a senior 
vice president of the New York Trust Co. 
for nearly twelve years, was named presi- 
dent to succeed Artemus L. Gates, who 
resigned to become Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics .. . The Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. announced the election of 
Danie! Simonds as chairman and president 
to succeed his late father, Alvan T. Sim- 
onds, and of his cousin, Gifford K. Sim- 
onds Jr., as general manager . . . Charles 
S. Kremer Jr., vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Snieeee Co., was elected presi- 
dent and director, succeeding the late 
Richard M. Bissell . . . Gordon LeFebvre, 
former executive of ‘iden Locomo- 
tive and General Motors, was named 
vice president and general manager of 

ooper-Bessemer Corp., succeeding the 
late Charles B. Jahnke. 
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ON THE WHARVES of Liverpool and Singa- 
pore, in a freighter’s hold halfway across the Atlantic, 
in a truck on the Burma Road, you will find them— 
three words stencilled on a thousand boxes and bales: 


“Made in U.S.A.” 


Yesterday, three big words to look for. But today 
they stand for more than the unequalled engineering 
and production that have made them familiar on 
every dock and pier in the world. They stand for the 
productive strength of a free people—a productive 
strength that cannot be matched; they stand for a 
determination to “deliver the goods’—a determina- 
tion that will not be thwarted. And in the ports of 
the world’s embattled democracies, where men are 
hourly risking their lives to take delivery, they stand 
for freedom itself ! 


To keep this great flood of goods moving is the 
most important job in the world today. Wherever it 
moves, General Electric helps to provide motors and 
propulsion equipment to keep it moving. In trains 


hauling ore to America’s factories; in factories build- 


ing guns and tanks and planes; in ships carrying oil 
to Britain and food to China; in destroyers and 
cruisers and battleships—the words “General Elec- 
tric’? stand beside ‘“‘Made in U.S.A.” General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 
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Mound City Moundsmen Bear Brunt of Flag Race 
as Cards and Dodgers Tangle Down Homestretch 


Down along the wide stretches of the 
muddy mid-Mississippi the theme song has 
changed. Once it was “The St. Louis 
Blues”; now it’s “Oh, Frenchy!” This is no 
reversion to World War days, but in honor 
of a 20-year-old left-handed pitcher, 
Frenchy Pollet, the fourth ace in the sleeve 
of Cardinal Manager Billy Southworth. 

Pitching has been the least of South- 
worth’s worries this year, but the rest of 
his athletes have had everything from 
measles to galloping rigor mortis. Natur- 
ally, this loss of offensive power has put a 
great defensive strain on even as outstand- 
ing a pitching staff as the Cardinals’, and 
in mid-August Southworth cast about for 
another good hurler. 

When a Cardinal manager looks for new 
talent, he does not do so with cash in his 
hand—which is considered an unnecessary 
and painful practice by the Redbirds’ 
front office—but with a gardener’s trowel. 
For the Cards have more farm clubs than 
even Branch Rickey can count, each 
sprouting second basemen, catchers, and 
left fielders like so many string beans. So 
Southworth rooted into the Houston farm 
and came up with an untried youngster. 

Be it said for Southworth’s judgment 
that he might have selected a scallion in- 
stead of picking a peach. Young Howard 
Pollet’s first year in organized baseball was 
1939, when, fresh out of high school in 
New Orleans, he went to work for New 
Iberia, La., in the Evangeline League. 


Winning fourteen games against five loss- 
es, he was graduated to Houston in 1940, 
where he hung up twenty victories against 
seven defeats. By the time Southworth 
plucked him, he had a new record low in 
earned-run averages for the Texas League: 
1.08 per nine innings, slim as a debutante’s 
midriff. 

By last week, the youthful Mound 
City moundsman had justified his man- 
ager’s gamble with a record of three vic- 
tories against one defeat, pitched in the 
toughest spots imaginable. And Cardinal 
fans knew what Southworth himself ad- 
mitted: that if St. Louis wins the pennant 
it will be owing to four mound aces: Lon 
Warneke, Ernie White, Morton Cooper, 
and last but not least, Frenchy Pollet. 


¥ St. Louis took on a World Series aspect 
late last week as the National League 
rivals swapped blows for three games at 
Sportsman’s Park—the last scheduled 
series between them. Brooklyn, beginning 
the week three games ahead, dropped a 
double-header to the Chicago Cubs on 
Sept. 10 while the Cards were taking two 
from the Phillies. Thus the Dodgers came 
to St. Louis the following day with a one- 
game lead. The veteran Freddy Fitzsim- 
mons brought that to two by pitching an 
eleven-inning 6-4 victory for Brooklyn in 
the first game of the series. On Sept. 12, 
the Brooks’ margin dropped back to one 
game as Pollet and Max Lanier held the 


Dodgers to three runs while their team. 
mates scored four. Next day the Brooklyn 
lead again went to two games as Whitlow 
Wyatt won out 1-0. On Sunday the Card}. 
nals sliced half a game off the lead by ‘eat. 
ing the Giants twice while Brooklyn won 
one from the Reds. Monday, the Docgers 
beat the Reds 5-1 in seventeen -innings, 
bringing their margin back to two games 
over the idle Cards. 

Meanwhile, as the skein of the league 
lead continued tangled (see chart), Presj- 
dent Ford Frick of the senior circuit hasti- 
ly arranged for a three-game play-off series 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 in the event of a tie. 





Little Men 


Because they are constructed like whip- 
pets and must weigh no more than 196 
pounds on the hoof, the featherweighis of 
boxing are fast and shifty. During recent 
years, however, the quickest sidesteps of 
these little men have been made on men- 
tion of Albert Wright, who has _ been 
dubbed “Chalky” because his skin is so 
black it makes the ace of spades look 
gray. These gyrations are not surpris- 
ing, for Chalky is probably the hardest 
puncher, pound for pound, in the ring 
today. 

Born in Mexico 29 to 34 years ago—on 
the question of age, Chalky no talkee— 
Wright took the hard way to fistic fame. 
When he was 9 his family moved to Cali- 
fornia where he picked grapes at 3 cents 
a box and shined shoes until he entered 
San Bernardino High School and _ began 
fighting four-rounders. So discouraging 
were his early years of campaigning that 
Chalky retired from the ring in 1935 and 
for the next couple of years chauffered 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 





Knots and Twists of the National League Pennant Race 
(Showing Clubs Which Have Led for a Week or More) 
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for a Hollywood star—none other than 
Mae West. 

Success followed his return to the ring, 
when he hooked up with Manager Eddie 


Walker. For though Chalky found himself E Ef f 

unable to get matches with fighters his very or C 
own weight, the black battler took on 
lightweights and welters—some of the 


latter 20 pounds heavier than himself— | for D efense 


with varied results, most of them good. | 
ut last week, in Griffith Stadium, Wash- | To give all-out aid to Uncle Sam, Timken’s 
B | . 7 
ington, D. C., he finally ran into some- vast resources for producing Timken Bear- 
body his own size and justified the long- ings — bese g Paie Steels have been 
term predictions of the boxing experts by ane. ag 90 es A I Re — 
winning the featherweight championship. dection departments bas been-enlavaed ead 
The crowd was in fighting mood and strengthened. Every effort for defense, is the 
was uot disappointed. Until the eleventh | sole policy of this organization. Millions of 
round the cagey champion, Joey Arch- wheels and shafts in guns, tanks, trucks, 
ibald of Providence, R. I., put up a armored cars, ships, aircraft and all kindred 
game counterscrap against Wright’s of- : Bea fe eee flasoe Mie 
fensive rushes. Finally Chalky nailed him | % dependable, efficient and economical. The 
with a left to the body and a right to the \, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
jaw that put the king of the feather- — % 


weights into the feathers. | ‘ 
©Nervously scuffing his tiny shoes into _ ‘ 
the deep carpet of the Jockey Club’s meet- \. 


ing room at Aqueduct Track, Long Island, TAPERE, O ROLLER BEARINGS 










































































the afternoon of Sept. 10, another game 
little man faced some disagreeable music. 
By curing the great colt Whirlaway of his 
habit of drifting out in the homestretch, 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro this year won the 
triple crown of racing—the Derby, Preak- 
ness, and Belmont. But pointing horses in 
toward the rail turned out to be a habit 
with Arcaro. On Bright Gray at Empire 
City July 19, Arcaro cut in sharply across 
the field and was ruled off the turf for a 
month. On Aug. 30, in the Hopeful Stakes | 
at Saratoga, Arcaro again headed his | 
mount in. This time Shut Out bumped | 
Ramillies into the rail, with slight in- 
juries to both horses. Last week the 
Jockey Club again penalized Arcaro, dis- 
mounting him until Jan. 1, 1942 . . . Three 
days after Arcaro’s wigging, Whirlaway 
took one of his rare drubbings—by six 
lengths from War Relic, in the $25,000 
Narrangansett Special at Pawtucket, R. I. 





Champion Betty 


Leading five up going to the 32nd hole of 
her match against Miss Helen Sigel of 
Philadelphia in the finals of the Women’s 
National Golf Championship at Brookline, 
Mass., Sept. 18, Mrs. Betty Hicks Newell 
needed a nine-foot putt to halve the hole. 
As she addressed the ball, a newsreel 
cameraman started a camera with a loud 
shutter. Upset, the tiny 20-year-old Cali- 
fornian missed the putt, while police 
ejected the offender. 

But Mrs. Newell calmed down and took 
the next hole to win 5 and 3. Questioned 
as to her future plans, the pretty bride of 
an aircraft-company auditor declared: “I 
certainly would be receptive to profes- 
sional offers. My husband and I need a 
stake to start out married life.” 
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That was a dirty shame about 
Malarkey of Tech missing the All- 
America team for 1941. Why, the kid 
had everything. Run, kick, pass, block, 
tackle, drink, cuss—there was nothing 
he couldn’t do. 

How do I know he missed All-Amer- 
ica? Well, I took a 
look at George Kirk- 
sey’s advance All- 
America team in a na- 
tional weekly, and no 
sign of Malarkey. He 
didn’t get a call. Then 
I wired Francis G. 
Wallace of Pigskin 
Preview. He replied as 
follows: 

“Too bad about Ma- 
larkey. Regret to say 
he will be yanked 
from the game on Oct. 
18 midway through 
second period and 
never get back in line- 
up. Weather will be 
rainy with prevailing southeasterly 
winds.” 

Finally I got in touch with Mr. Chas. 
Moran, sports editor of Street & Smith 
publications, who picks the results of all 
the football games for 1941 in August. 
The future has no secrets from Mr. 
Moran. He notified me, sorrowfully, 
that Tech will lose to Western Banjo 
Correspondence by 13-0 on Oct. 11. 
That makes it look bad for poor Ma- 
larkey. We thought he would run wild 
against Western Banjo. 

As a personal favor to the unlucky 
kid, I am advising him to quit school 
now and get a job in some nice zinc 
mine where he can forget about foot- 
ball. For that matter, there is not much 
sense in Tech’s playing out her schedule 
this year. Moran says she will lose five 
and tie one. Wallace gives her four 
losses and one malaria epidemic. The 

- trustees have just voted to fire the 
coach. He should have done better, the 
overpaid hound. 

I was telling you last year about the 
gift of second-sight which has over- 
powered our football experts to the ex- 
tent that they can now analyze the 
chances of 1,615 college teams and 24,- 
578 high schools in advance and call off 
the results of all football games con- 
tested in this hemisphere three months 
ahead of time without taking a deep 
breath. 











See Your Wizard Once a Year 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The boys are better than ever this 
year: Pretty soon it will dawn on the 
proper authorities that it is just a waste 
of time to play out the season. As a 
matter of fact, a little group of us bet- 
ter-known educators, meeting in my den 
last week over a pitcher of sherry flip 
and a box of delicious 
caramels, agreed ten- 
tatively on the follow- 
ing procedure: 


A bout the end of 
September the direc- 
tor of athletics at St. 
Lawrence, for instance, 
gets in touch with his 
favorite preview wiz- 
ard—Moran, Kirksey, 
Wallace, any good qual- 
ified clairvoyant. 

He reads off his 
schedule, and the wiz- 
ard gives him the 
scores. Imagine the 
client’s amazement 
when he learns that the team will knock 
over Ohio Northern by 7-3 on Oct. 4. 

“I never thought we’d pull that one 
out,” he says, mopping his brow. 

“You. were lucky,” says the wizard 
curtly. “Umpchay of Northern breaks 
loose in the third quarter, but the play 
is called back for offside.” 

A few minutes later the client is hor- 
rified to hear that Alfred bumps off his 
team by 12-6 and Clarkson cops by 
17-0. 

“This is a pretty kettle of chowder!” 
he roars. The next day he turns in his 
report. The coach’s salary is reduced by 
10 per cent pending a shake-up, and the 
boys are awarded their letters. This 
gets them back in the classrooms by 
Oct. 1. 

Kirksey, remember, has already an- 
nounced his All-America team, which 
he has put together in July after a 
painstaking survey of the Boston Red 
Sox dugout. This saves a lot of time 
and beefsteak. I figure that a boy who 
earns his All-America award in the late 
summer can go right out on the banquet 
circuit at once, clean up his steak and 
rubberized-chicken-a-la-king engage- 
ments by Sept. 25, sign his Hollywood 
contract by Sept. 27, and join the Chi- 
cago Bears the following Sunday. 

I wonder how the Bears will make 
out? I'll have to get in touch with my 
local wizard. 
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MOVIES ‘ 


Inquiry and Invective : 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee on Sept. 9 raised 
the curtain on the investigation of pro-war 
propagunda in movies and radio. The his- 
trionics were florid; much of the humor 
was first-rate, and the laughs, hisses, and 
applause were plentiful. Given a less mud- 
dled plot, the Washington extravaganza 
might have compared favorably with Hol- 
lywood’s own “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington.” Among the highlights of the week: 


Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
co-sponsor with Sen. Bennett C. Clark 
of Missouri of the resolution authorizing 
the investigation (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 15), 
launched the isolationist attack on the film 
industry with a 41-page brief declaring 
that the “four or five men” who have the 
potential power to “make the great ma- 
jority of theatergoers feed upon propa- 
ganda” might be influenced in their alleged 
warmongering by a financial stake in a 
British victory. He specifically listed eight 
films typical of the Hollywood anti-Hitler 
bias that the committee should examine: 
“Convoy,” “Flight Command,” “I Married 
a Nazi.” “Escape,” “That Hamilton Wom- 
an,” “Man Hunt,” “The Great Dictator,” 
and “Sergeant York.” © 


© Wendell L. Willkie, hired as counsel by 
the movie men, was relegated to the side- 
lines when the chairman, Sen. D. Worth 











a 


| Clark of Idaho, ruled that he could neither 


examine nor cross-examine witnesses. But 
Willkie remained articulate; he was occa- 
sionally able to grab his microphone for an 
exchange with the enemy; he further issued 
a series of press reledses and got into the 
record a three-pronged comment on Sen- 
ator Nyve’s “long and tedious statement.” 


| In effect Willkie accused Nye of attempt- 


ing to high-pressure the movie industry to 
stop production of “accurate and factual” 


, pictures on Nazism and our own national 


defense and “seeking to divide the Amer- 


ican people into discordant racial and re- 


ligious groups in order to disunite them 
over the United States’ foreign policy 
which has been overwhelmingly approved 
by the Congress and by the people.” 


* With its paid (reputedly $100,000) cham- 
pion barred from the ring, the movie in- 
dustry found an unexpected defender in 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, fresh- 
man Senator and the only nonisolationist 
on the five-man subcommittee. Tackling 
Senator Nye on the eight films mentioned, 
McFarland proved to an appreciative audi- 
ence that the North Dakotan hadn’t seen 
six of the eight. The young Westerner pro- 
duced one of his best laughs when, having 
elicited that Nye had no plans for legisla- 
tive remedies, he blandly drawled: “Do 
you mean we should conduct this inquiry 
just for publicity?” McFarland also dis- 











Imagine! “Tightwad" 
Thompson saying : 





~ Waiter 
Bring Me 
33 FINE | 
BREWS !" 




























S-A-A-Y, THOMPSON, 
THOUGHT YOu SAID: 
BRING 33 FINE 

BREWS -NOT ONES 
* oS, ae Ta 









A MIRACLE ! 
*TIGHTWAD’ THOMPSON'S 
OROERING- FOR THE 
WHOLE GANG / 











WAIT! ..THE WAITER'S ) | 
ONLY BRINGING 
OWE BOTTLE! 






BUT THIS IS 
(“32 IN ONE“. 





sh. 
THEN TIGHTWAD TREATS / 


7 You see*33 701" | { GWE RIBBON GEER IS 70PS FOR 
BLENDING MAKES -\\ my MONEY,“ TIGHTWA‘.. ER.. 






















PABST BLENDS 33 

FINE BREWS TO MAKE 

ONE GREAT BEER... 
ER-HAVE ONE 

















/ WHAT DO 
YOU MEAN BY 


*33 IN ONE’? SWELL TIP ON* 33 TO1/ 
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iS “33 701%... OUR FRIEND THOMPSON 
“TREATED US RIGHT” WHEN HE INTRODUCED US TO 
PABST BLUE RIBBON / LIKE THE FINEST COFFEE AND 
CHAMPAGNE ... EXPERT BLENOING MAKES IT 
SMOOTHER. “ TASTIER ... UNIFORMLY DELICIOUS / 












“Next time, why don’t you 
treat yourself to PABST BLUE 
\ RIBBON? ... Remember, ‘33 
‘ TO 1° BLENDING makes it 
§ your best bet in beer!" 








Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


33 Fine Brews Blended 
To Make ONE Great Beer! 


-- IT’S SMOOTHER 
--. IT’S TASTIER 
IT NEVER VARIES 





© / Enjoy it in full or club size bot- 
tles, handy cans, and on draft 
at better places everywhere. 








ords: 


VitgZs remembers 


i Who said them and 
what happened! 





















wee 3) 
“‘These are the times 
that fry men’s souls” 


igre army was beating a for- 
lorn retreat through New Jersey after 
New York had been lost to the British. One 
night Thomas Paine, a volunteer aide-de- 
camp, sat by a campfire and wrote: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine - 
patriot will in this crisis shrink from the 
service of their country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glo- 
rious the triumph.” 

Washington was so moved by the words 
that he ordered them read to his men. It 
electrified them! His little, worn-out Colo- 
nial band dealt a crushing, incredible defeat 
to the British at Trenton. 


© The right word at the 


right RARE is one of the most power- 
ful forces on earth. Today the NEW STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY makes it easy to find 
the right word. It combines the supreme au- 
thority of an unabridged dictionary with 
the convenience of a single alphabetical order 
for all its hundreds of thousands of entries. 
You look in one place only for the word you 
seek! Common definitions are given first... 
2895 pages with over 7000 illustrations ... 
Always up to date. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


ew 
Standard 
Dictionary 


On sale at all bookstores 








Send coupon for FREE booklet 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
Dept. 208, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Yes. I do want your selections from famous sayings 
contained in the 16-page booklet, ‘‘Words the World 
Remembers,’’ and full description of the various 


bindings and current low prices of the New Standard 
Dictionary. 


Name 





Address. 














Have you ever owned a REAL dictionary’ 
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Norman McLeod directed ‘Lady Be Good’ on the basis of his own sketches 


covered that Sen. Bennett Clark hadn’t 
seen any of the films named—didn’t, 
in fact, go to the movies very often. 
For his part, Clark charged the in- 
dustry with “turning 17,000 theaters in- 
to 17,000 daily and nightly mass meet- 
ings for war.” 


q{ John T. Flynn, economist, columnist, 
and member of the America First Com- 
mittee, accused the movie industry of sup- 
pressing one side of the national debate 
over war. In rebuttal Willkie branded 
Flynn’s testimony as “merely a redraft of 
Senator Clark’s of yesterday; or perhaps 
John Flynn wrote both.” 


q When the investigation was resumed 
Monday, Jimmy Fidler, Hollywood col- 
umnist and now commentator for the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, took the stand. 
He complained that the movie industry, in 
collaboration with the Columbia and NBC 
networks, has tried to censor his work. In 
reply CBS accused Fidler of a “desire to 
destroy values and reputations in order to 
build up a big audience to which his spon- 
sors could advertise.” 





‘Lady Be Good’ in Film 


For the record and for the nostalgic, the 
screen’s current Lapy Be Goop has noth- 
ing but the title and two George Gersh- 
win songs in common with the Fred and 
Adele Astaire musical that high-lighted 
Broadway’s 1924 season. But for the ad- 
mirers of musicals in general, and Ann 


Sothern in particular, this M-G-M film 
adds up to a generous package of assorted 
entertainment. 

Few if any screen musicals come up 
with a first-rate story. “Lady Be Good” 
is no exception and makes additional de- 
mands on your patience by taking a good 
half hour too long to unfold a repetitious 
yarn about an ex-waitress, Ann Soihern, 
who elects herself lyricist for Robert 
Young, a struggling Song writer, marries 
him when the team clicks, divorces him 
when he goes social, then repeats the cycle 
all over again just short of a second di- 
vorce. But except for tolerating the 
inevitable conclusion that Tin Pan 
Alley picks lyrics out of the air 
and composes melodies in the key of 
nothing flat, Norman McLeod does « fine 
job with the story and various talents as- 
signed him. 

Musically, “Lady Be Good” is well 
above average. The two George and Ira 
Gershwin hits “Lady Be Good” and *Fas- 
cinating Rhythm” are just as effective as 
they were seventeen years ago; the Jerome 
Kern-Arthur Hammerstein II lament 
“The Last Time I Saw Paris” still holds 
its own teamed with two catchy new num- 
bers by Roger Edens and Arthur Freed. 
But aside from the music, the show 1s 
Ann Sothern’s. 

Assigned her first major chore since she 
staged a surprising screen comeback as 
the good-natured heroine of the “Maisie” 
series, the onetime Broadway musical- 
comedy star sings and plays the film’s 
dominant role with an assurance and 
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harm that wrote finis to Maisie’s screen 
,lventures and won the actress the title 
ole in M-G-M’s projected adaptation of 
the Broadway hit “Panama Hattie.” By~ 
way of acting, “Lady Be Good” offers 
Lionel Barrymore as the divorcing judge, 
John Carroll as a radio crooner, and Regi- 
nald Owen as a paternalistic music pub- 
isher; by way of extracurricular enter- 
tamment there are Eleanor Powell’s su- 
perior tap routines, not quite enough of 
Red Skelton’s comedy, the deadpan sing- 
ing of Virginia O’Brien, and some extra- 
ordinary song-and-dance acrobatics by the 
three Berry Brothers. 





Roach Streamliner 


Since Hal Roach, with the release of 
“Broadway Limited,” decided to abandon 
full-length films in favor of “streamlined” 
features running from 40 minutes to an 
hour (NEWSWEEK, June 30), the producer 
has completed five such offerings. In view 
of some of his past full-length efforts, 
and judging from his first streamliner, 
Tanks A Muitiron, Roach not only has 
hit his stride but hit upon an effective 
means of coping with the double-feature 
problem. 

The current sample runs about 50 min- 
utes, and because it is unpretentious, short, 
and to the comic point, this story of a 


| quasi-quiz kid who is drafted into the 








Army and sets his superiors on their col- 
lective military ear invites a tolerance that 
results in a surprising number of laughs. 
William Tracy, as the recruited thorn in 


|} the Army’s side, and James Gleason, Joe 


Sawyer, and Douglas Fowley as his su- 
perior officers capably carry the slapstick 


' burden. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Navy Biues (Warner Brothers): With 


} Jack Oakie and Jack Haley cooperating 


neatly as a comedy team, and Ann Sheri- 
dan wandering decoratively, if a little dis- 
dainfully, in and out of a roughhouse 
hodgepodge of nautical doings in Honolulu, 
this musical will provide a lot of fun for 
the easygoing moviegoer. As a contrast to 
Martha Raye bulging the seams of a hula 
costume, the studio offers a flock of grass- 
skirted pulchritude in addition to some 
former Powers models billed as the “Navy 
Blues Sextette.” 


Tas Woman Is Mine (Universal): 
Based on Gilbert Gabriel’s biographical 
novel, “I, James Lewis,” the voyage of the 
fur-trading Tonquin from New York to 
Oregon comes off as a sluggish, undistin- 
guished adventure yarn. Walter Brennan, 
miscast as a hard-boiled sea captain, is 
thrown for a loss for the first time in his 
movie career. Carol Bruce, Franchot Tone, 


John Carroll. 



































UW “Naturally — we always lead them to 


pleasure, Blackie” 


@ Black « White leads you along the 
road to perfect satisfaction... because 
this famous Scotch has character — an 
individuality that assures you a most 
pleasing bouquet anda most magnificent 


flavor! Be sure to ask for Black & White! 


‘People have a lot of faith in us, Whitey“ 







EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK 3 WHITE 


Te Seat wit (arate 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





D 
LITTLE FIGURES 
TIE YOU UP 


AMERICAS ‘ALL OUT PRODUCTION 
VITALLY NEEDS 


MARCHANT catcutators’ 
‘ALL OUT" PERFORMANCE 


In scores of Defense industries, 
Marchant calculators keep figure- 
work production rolling on time and 
even ahead of schedule! 


Marchant is geared to meet all 
emergencies .. . ready to wipe out 
“tie-ups,"' bottlenecks and jams in 
figure production ... with a mighty 
army of super-advantages! 


Simultaneous Multiplication is only 
one example of Marchant's direct 
action. You merely enter multipli- 
cand and multiplier and... without 
further operations, either manual or 
mechanical . . . instantly read the 
"Right Answer''! Yet this exclusive 
feature is just one of many that puts 
Marchant first in National Defense 
Against Figure Errors! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities Give Service Every where! 











Win With Wookey 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I did not count up, but I got the 
impression that nearly all of my cat- 
calling colleagues used the word salty 
in their reviews of THE WooKEY, one of 
the plays, or perhaps the play, which 
started off the season last week. “The 
Wookey” was written by Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan, a magazine and screen 
writer, who formerly called his play 
“They Fought at Arques,” but changed 
it to “The Wookey” probably against 
the advice of his friends. As it turned 
out, “They Fought at Arques” would 
have had very little to do with the play, 
but it was a prettier title, don’t you 
think? 

The Wookey is Mr. Wookey, a 
“salty” character (or brackish might 
be a better word) who is a Thames 
River boatman, advancing himself from 
garbage hauling to metals and his own 
tugboat. When he reaches this profes- 
sional and social height he gets to be a 
bit of a snob, speaking of “the family” 
as though he were a Saltonstall, a Bid- 
dle, or a Crocker. He goes in for big 
words, improvements about the house, 
and a wary attitude toward young gen- 
tlemen who would be marrying into his 
family. But most important for the 
purposes of Mr. Brennan’s play, Wook- 
ey cannot go along with 10 Downing 
Street on the conduct of the war, chiefly 
because at No. 10 they have not both- 
ered to consult him. This leads to a 
minor campaign of non-cooperation 
with the Air Raid Precautions people, 
and it does look as though Mr. Wookey 
might be in for a spot of trouble, when 
along comes Dunkerque. That’s differ- 
ent. 

He takes his boat, makes something 
like seventeen trips across the Channel, 
rescuing troops, and then what do you 
think? He is handed a bill, mind you, 
for the fuel he has used in rescuing the 
lads. Well, don’t you think for a minute 
he doesn’t sit right down, machine- 
gunned foot and all, and dictate a let- 
ter to Winston Churchill. In reply he 
receives a personal note from Churchill 
—and a blasted medal. He’s still not 
satisfied. (He’d won three medals in 
that other war, don’t forget.) What 
Mr. Wookey most likely wanted was a 
seat with Churchill and Bevin, and I 
suppose England must be full of Wook- 
eys and I know the United States is. 
Anyway, it takes a severe bombing, in 
which, among other things, Mrs. Wook- 


ey is killed, to make a proper patriot 
of Mr. Wookey. At the end he drives 
his children off to the country, to con- 
tinue the Wookey family, while he re. 
mains at dockside, filling up a machine- 
gun belt and going out to certain death 
as the air-raid sirens wail. 

I can’t say that I liked the play. The 
character Wookey was reasonably cred- 
ible, played by Edmund Gwenn, and 
even written by Mr. Brennan. There 
was a great deal of bathroom humor, 
which I loathe. But that isn’t exactly 
un-English. I have it on good authority 
that the Queen Mother herself has been 
known to go out of her way to inspect 
modern plumbing in the neighborhood 
of Windsor Great Forest. Wookey’s 
sister-in-law, a youngish woman of her 
own, or no, moral standards, comes next 
in credibility. But I didn’t believe in 
any of the others nor care about them: 
the young son, the Irish Republican, 
Mrs. Wookey, any of them. I think the 
trouble was too much lovable stuff of 
The Saturday Evening Post-Tugboat 
Annie school, with some four-letter 
words thrown in. Edit out those words 
and the scene where Mr. Wookey brings 
home a new, American W. C. as a pres- 
ent for Mrs. Wookey, and you have a 
Post serial. In fact, I kept thinking that 
I could have had a better time looking 
at Joe Mielziner’s sets, with no actors 
showing and no script. 

The play, by the way, as a piece of 
property, already has made history or 
legend in motion-picture circles. It is 
said to have been backed by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, who gave Mr. Bren- 
nan something like $30,000 just for the 
privilege of producing it. I seem to see 
in the distance a figure more than 
vaguely resembling Wallace Beery. 

My heading naturally suggested it- 
self, because after all the theme is dem- 
ocratic, indomitable, salty British char- 
acter. I trust; though, that my slogan 
is luckier for all concerned than the 
slogan of which it is somewhat remi- 
niscent (time out for two minutes of 
gloating) . 


The other play of the week was 
called Brotuer Cain, by Michael Kal- 
lesser and Richard Norcross. It’s about 
anthracite miners, and I’m from a town 
that used to call itself “The Best Site 
in the Anthracite.” So the play had to 
be good, and it wasn’t. 
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Second-Coming Foresight 


Edward Vanderpoel, former assistant sec- 
retary of the Guaranty Trust Co. and dea- 
con of the First Baptist Church in Pas- 
saic, N.J., was a deeply religious man. On 
Aug. 22, he died at 50. And last week it 
was disclosed that his will, written eighteen 
years igo, had been framed with an eye to 
the possibility that Christ’s Second Com- 
ing might occur any day. 

The financier cited two passages from 
the Bible, which is Baptists’ sole creed: 
] Thessalonians 4:16-17 and I Corinthians 
13:51-53, both describing Jesus’ return. 
The first reads: “For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first: Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
The second—which precedes the familiar 
verse “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?”—is somewhat 
similar. 

So Vanderpoel bequeathed his whole es- 
tate to his widow, but with a proviso in 
case she and other potential heirs might 
have been “removed” from earth either in 
death or in the band ascending to heaven 
with the Lord. In that event, the estate 
would be used to publish in every language 
a 1,000-page religious treatise, “Nonsense 
or Power,” written by Vanderpoel’s late 
father. Mrs. Vanderpoel, still living with 
her two sons and three daughters, explained 
last week that her husband wanted it cir- 
culated among non-believers left on earth 
after the Coming. As far as she knew, no 
one but Vanderpoel had ever read it. 

The will carried another unconventional 


§ clause. It ordered that part of the estate, 


whose amount is undisclosed, be invested in 
real estate in cities of more than 100,000. 


§ In New York and Chicago, $10,000 each 


might be used; in other cities, $5,000. And 
no cities receiving investments could be 
less than 50 miles apart. But Surrogate 
J. Blauvelt Hopuer declared last week this 
clause wouldn’t be enforced, and the es- 
tate as a whole will go to the widow, since 
the Second Coming didn’t occur. 


RELIGION NOTES 
The Rev. Alexander Kerney, 35-year- 





= old Methodist minister of Glendora, N.J., 


got a night job as machinist in a Camden 
shipyard at twice his $100-a-month church 
salary. The news reached members of the 
pastor’s relations committee. “If he can 
make more on the defense job, that is the 
place he should go,” they declared, and 
promptly gave Mr. Kerney a year’s leave 
of absence, 


{| Ever since the Moravian Church in Ger- 











‘THERE ARE those who prate that the oceans are wide, 
the enemy far away, so why all this shouting for an 
all-out defense. 

Listen to them and our attempt at Security may fall 
a trifle short, our leap to national safety made with a 














broken ’chute. 


Huge production is in order if we are not to gam- 
ble with security. Every man responsible for 
machines can help make the country’s defense 
sufficient by keeping his machines in fighting 
trim. EXGS is glad that millions of its bear- 
ings are deep in defense... providing higher 
speeds and longer life to the machines that 
will one day make the country safe. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cracks 
between 
your toes 


WARN YOU 


ae fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 

grow twice as fast when they feed on stale per- 

spiration and dead skin. Then, when cracks 

appear between the toes, they can strike— 

through those cracks—and spread quickly. It’s 

Athlete’s Foot! Look between your toes to- 

night! Don’t take chances. At the first sign of a 

crack, drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., 

full strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athiete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 

utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 

your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Get a bottle today. At all druggists, $1.25 a 

bottle. FREE SAMPLE: Write W. F. Young, Inc., 

220U Lyman Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 
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NEW RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY. 


MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets will 
keep your records safe, convenient and in less ea 
more economically. Sheets easily transferred, 


FREE BOOK 





Contains life-size book- 
keeping forms completely 
filled in, illustrating uses- 
a MOORE form for every 
kind of record. Used by 
over 300,000 firms. Attach 
coupon to letterhead, mail, 
and 140 page book will be 
sent /ree. 





140 Pages ! 





JOHN C.MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 


6238 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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many dispatched its first missionary to 
America in 1734, the Moravian Church in 
America has maintained close ties with the 
old country. But last week, at a conference 
of the Five Year Synod of the church’s 
northern province in Bethlehem, Pa., pro- 
vincial elders voted to stop publishing Der 
Brueder Botschafter, their 74-year-old Ger- 
man-language biweekly, edited at Water- 
by Bishop Karl Mueller, be- 
cause of “dwindling circulation figures” 
German-American Baptists meeting in 
Buffalo, N.Y., appointed a special com- 
mittee to recast in English their 91-year- 
old constitution, now written in Ger- 
man. 


4A strongly worded pastoral letter by 
Bishop T. J. Toolen of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Mobile, Ala., warned Catholic 
parents to send their children to Catholic 
schools or be denied the sacraments. “Our 
country is not so much in danger, our 
homes are not so much in danger, from 
Hitler or Mussolini as from Godless educa- 
tion,” Bishop Toolen asserted. “I am not 
responsible for what is done in other 
dioceses, but I am responsible for Mobile 
and we are going to carry out the law of 
the church here.” 


"The Navy announced examinations on 
Dec. 2 and 3 for ministers wishing to 
become chaplains. Applicants must be 33 
or younger. The Army reduced the upper 
age limit of its Reserve chaplains from 
42 to 40. 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Guild vs. Scripps 


Although the American Newspaper Guild 
holds collective-bargaining rights on sixteen 
of the nineteen newspapers of the Ser; ipps- 
Howard organization and four of its sub. 
sidiaries,* the CIO union has found the go. 
ing tough—so tough that it often threat. 
ened to strike. But until a fortnight ago, it 
had never walked out from a Scripps-Hovw.- 
ard journal. 

The no-strike record was shattered Sept, 
6 when seven members of the editorial de. 
partment and a majority of the circulation 
workers on The Birmingham (Ala.) Post 
walked out. After union pressmen refused 
to pass through the Guild’s picket line. the 
evening newspaper suspended publication, 
The strike, first blow in what is calculated 
to be a showdown scrap between the ANG 
and Scripps-Howard, was called at the ex- 
piration of the existing contract with the 
newspaper. Month-long negotiations had 
ended in a stalemate, with the union de- 
manding wage increases and a Guild shop. 
The management had offered a compro- 
mise wage scale. 

The crux of the controversy hinged on 
the Guild shop, which compels workers to 
join the union within 90 days of employ- 





*United Press, NEA feature syndicate, News- 
paper Information Service, and Acme News 
Pictures. 








Wide World 


A New Leaf for the Pastor: Rev. Francis Gray, minister of 
the old Maryland church at Chaptico, Md., receives part of his salary 
from members of the Maryland Tobacco Festival Association. The tradi- 


tional ceremony, repeated at intervals since the completion of the church 


in 1737, recalls that the building was paid for by a levy on the smokes of its 
parishioners. The original organist and pastor were also paid in tobacco. 
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ment. Speaking for The Post, James E. 
Mills, the editor, declared in rejecting the 
“losed-shop” demand that it would pre- 
yent fair and unbiased handling of news 
and would restrict the “management’s sole 
authority to control news and editorial 
policies.” As a counterargument, the ANG 
local pointed out that a Guild shop already 
was in force on one Scripps-Howard paper, 
The San Francisco News, while another 
member of the chain, The Cincinnati Post, 
operated under an oral agreement which 
amounted to the same thing. 

As state and Federal conciliators vainly 
attempted to settle the conflict last week, 
Guild and Scripps-Howard representatives 
rushed to Birmingham for a do-or-die tus- 
non-striking employes, 
mainly business and advertising workers, 
perfected an organization “to protect their 
own jobs.” They asked Mills and the busi- 
ness manager, John Frierson, not to sign 
the Guild-shop contract. Claiming a ma- 
jority of The Post’s employes, the non- 
strikers also voted to petition the NLRB 
for a collective-bargaining election. 

There was no glimmer of hope for peace 
in Birmingham as the week ended. The 
Post management was believed prepared to 
sacrifice the 20-year-old newspaper rather 
than open the way for Guild shops in all 
other Scripps-Howard papers. One of the 
weakest links in the chain, the none-too- 
profitable Post ranks second in the city in 
circulation with 74,377 copies, but falls be- 
hind the two other newspapers, The News 
and The Age-Herald, in advertising linage. 





Journalistic Oddments 


The New York Herald Tribune an- 
nounced that its eleventh annual forum 
on current events, scheduled for Oct. 21-22, 
had been indefinitely postponed because 
of the “rapid changes in world conditions.” 
The newspaper expressed the hope that 
the forum, which creates national interest 
each year, could be held early in 1942. 


"The New York theatrical season got un- 
der way last week amidst a reshuffling of 
critics. John Mason Brown of The New 
York Post went over to The New York 
World-Telegram, succeeding Sidney B. 
Whipple, recently named assistant to Lee 
B. Wood, the executive editor. Author of 
several textbooks on the theater, Brown 
has conducted courses at Yale and Har- 


vard Universities and Middlebury Col-~ 


lege. Wilella Waldorf, the drama editor of 
The Post since 1927, was named that 
newspaper’s critic . . . Meanwhile, The 
New York Herald Tribune was without 
its first-string reviewer, Richard Watts Jr. 
On a tour of China, he was at Hong Kong 


last week, preparatory to flying back to 
Broadway. 


“The New York Times observes its 90th 
birthday on Sept. 18. Founded in 1851 by 
Henry J. Raymond, a 31-year-old journal- 
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ist, and George Jones, an Albany banker, 
the newspaper was designed as a 1-cent 
Whig daily. Commenting on the anniver- 
sary last week, The Times, which now has 
nearly 500,000 circulation daily and 800,- 
000 Sundays, declared in promotional ad- 
vertisements: “In ninety years we have 
acquired a tradition. Tradition is the ac- 
cumulation of habits. Habits are hard to 
break. We bow to our tradition, we nod 
to our habits.” 


{| The Navy Department issued its report 
of the brush on Sept. 4, between Naval 
officials and two boatloads of newspaper- 
men covering the arrival at the Sand Point 
naval station, Seattle, of Soviet airmen 
and technicians (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 15). 
Four shots were fired “well forward” of 
the press craft which refused to halt, the 
report said. The Navy had previously 
warned Seattle newspapers of the regula- 
tions concerning restricted areas, and the 
film confiscated from the photographers 
“showed clearly the industrial section of 
the naval air station,” the Navy declared. 


{La Voix de France, a new French-lan- 
guage, anti-Vichy newspaper, began vub- 
lication last Monday in New York. Its 
first issue, dedicated to Maurice Maeter- 
linck, the refugee Belgian poet, play- 
wright, and novelist, and containing some 
of his unpublished works, appeared as a 
semimonthly. -Later the 5-cent tabloid- 
size journal, which boasted a near 5,000 
subscription list at the outset, will be pub- 
lished on a weekly basis. The policy of 
La Voix de France was outlined by its 
editor and publisher, Adolphe Demilly, a 
former Paris publisher and writer, in an 
opening editorial: “We are with the free 
and eternal France, the only one worth 
fighting for.” 


EDUCATION 


Harvard Stirs Dentist Rumpus 





by Course to Elevate Training 


With an implicit warning that “this 
may hurt a little,’ Harvard University 
next week will unveil for America’s 70,000 
dentists a major change in education for 
their profession. Its School of Dental 
Medicine, enrolling a_ select first-year 
class of fifteen, will open with a radical 
curriculum based on the theory that pres- 
ent methods of schooling dentists not only 
have not but probably never will cure the 
nation’s tooth ills. 

It was last year, while dentists were 
celebrating the centennial of their calling, 
that Harvard jolted them with news of 
the project. President James B. Conant 
pointed out that dentists simply haven’t 
time to treat more than one-fifth of the 
population and that chances of multiply- 
ing the profession by five seem remote. 
So Harvard would train a few men for 
prevention instead of too few for cure. 

Specifically, Harvard proposed to drop 
its dental school, which opened in 1867 
as the first in the country affiliated with a 
university. A new School of Dental Medi- 
cine would turn out men solidly grounded 
in all the bodily processes that cause 
diseases of the mouth and equipped for 
research in tooth decay, which, like medi- 
cine’s common cold, is dentistry’s great 
unsolved mystery. 

Backed with $1,300,000 from the Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, and Markle founda- 
tions, the school planned a_ five-year 
course. For three and a half years the 
students would follow a curriculum prac- 
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tically identical with that of the medica) 
school; in the final year and a half they 
would focus on dentistry. At the end Hay. 
vard would give them two degrees, Docto; 
of Medicine and Doctor of Dental Med. 
cine. 

But the announcement pricked an ex. 
posed nerve. Dentists complained the re. 
form was an outcropping of the old physi. 
cians’ gibe that dentistry is merely the 
craft of drilling, filling, and pulling teeth, 
“We are told,” editorialized the Journal of 
the American Dental Association, “that 
our educational efforts have failed to pro- 
duce a profession on a par socially or pro. 
fessionally with the present medical pro. 
fession.” It was certainly no comfort to 
any dentist that Harvard decided its dean 
of medicine, Dr. C. Sidney Burwell, would 
also be dean of dental medicine. 

The most violent reaction came from 
the New Jersey State Dental Society. Its 
members unanimously demanded that the 
state board of dental examiners strike 
Harvard from the list of approved schools, 
Since the examiners are also society mem- 
bers, they may well do so when Harvard 
asks for a rating. Another test may come 
next September, when the American Den- 
tal Association’s Council on Dental Edu. 
cation begins appraising and accrediting 
all 39 dental schools in the nation. 





Stripes for Stems 


How to dress a calf, female, became an 
issue last week at Michigan State College. 
Dean of Women Elizabeth Conrad re. 
turned from New York with a suggestion 
that, as long as silk remains scarce, co-eds 
go “patriotic” in red, white, and blue cot- 
ton stockings. President Margaret Jensen 
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“Our water supply 
looks good — 


but see 
the scale 
it puts in 
boiler tubes!” 


WATER is treacherous. It may pass 
inspection and yet damage boilers 
and other costly equipment. It may 
cause waste in wet process work — 
harm quality of textiles—spoil flavor 
of food stuffs. Save money and speed 
work! Refine the water you use. 
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For twenty-eight years Permutit has 
been “water conditioning head- 
quarters,” has supplied thousands of 
installations to more than four hun- 
dred different industries. Water can 
be tailor-made to individual require- 
ments. Write us about your problem. 
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of the Associated Women Students gave 
the idea a left-handed endorsement: “The 
gay colors might help some girls to have 
attention directed to their legs.” But the 


students didn’t cotton to cotton: one of 
them, Ellen Stegenga, a sophomore, ex- 
ploded: “Oh, my God! I wouldn’t be found 
dead in them.” 








SCIENCE 


Hope for the Gray-Haired: 
Chemist Meeting Also Produces 
a New Angle in Smoking 


Early this year Dr. Stefan Ansbacher of 
the International Vitamin Corp. in New 
York announced that the factor in the vita- 
min B complex which darkened the gray 
locks of elderly rats was a substance called 
para-amino-benzoic acid, which is found 
in yeast, liver, and molasses (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 24) . Last week, at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Chemical Society in 
Atlantic City, Dr. Ansbacher and Dr. G. J. 
Martin of the Warner Institute for Thera- 
peutic Research revealed that this sub- 
stance had been successfully tried on hu- 
man beings. 

The actual tests were conducted by Dr. 
Benjamin Sieve at the Boston City Hospi- 
tal on 30 patients between the ages of 21 
and 51, and de-graying action was observed 
in about two months. The patients simply 
swallowed daily .0035-ounce doses of the 
B factor in the form of one white tab- 
let. And if further tests on larger groups 
of persons check the small-scale but prom- 
ising results, gray may become a rare 
hair shade. 

Para-amino-benzoic acid not only occurs 
naturally in the foods mentioned but is 
manufactured synthetically from coal-tar 
and petroleum derivatives for use in dye 
manufacture, selling for about 20 cents a 
pound. Tablets of the nonpoisonous sub- 
stance will be placed on the market when 
it is officially approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration, an action that is ex- 
pected within three months. 

More than 5,000 delegates to the year’s 
largest chemical convention discussed such 
topics as the use of a cobra venom-vitamin 
Bi treatment to ease pain and a time-sav- 
ing method of extracting high explosives 
from benzene. They heard Dr. W. L. Evans, 
who will be replaced by Dr.-H. L. Holmes 
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WATER in your home may be treated 
by the city, be good to drink—yet bad 
to wash in... hard and unpleasant! 
With soap, it makes a scum that rings 
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Permutit softened water means a new 
luxury in life. New freedom from 
work. New comfort. All at substantial 
savings, too...on fuel, soap, plumbing 
repairs. Find out about Permutit. 
Free water analysis, advisory service. 
Mail coupon for full details. 
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of Oberlin College as the society’s leader in 
January, deliver the presidential address. 
Other papers featured at the meeting: 


Loncevity Posstsitities: To emphasize 
the importance of medicine’s efforts to re- 
tard the inevitable body-weakening chemi- 
cal processes of old age, Prof. Henry Simms 
of the Columbia University School of Medi- 
cine announced that a human being’s 
resistance to disease is strongest at the 
age of 10. He estimated that if persons 
miraculously retained the malady-fighting 
powers of a 10-year-old child throughout 
their lives, they could reach a ripe old age 
of 550! 


Meat vs. Potsons: Smokers who sit 
down and order a large steak are less likely 
to be affected by tobacco than light meat- 
eaters or vegetarians, according to Drs. 
J. A. Stekol and W. J. Conway of Ford- 
ham University. Tests have shown that cer- 
tain protein-forming substances in meat 
neutralize the possibly harmful effects of 
pyridine, a material present in tobacco 
smoke, as well as benzene. “Vegetarian Hit- 
ler would certainly prove to be no match 
for beef-eating Churchill if both were giv- 
en the same dose of pyridine or benzene,” 
the Fordham scientists commented, add- 
ing: “If Bernard Shaw’s vegetarian diet 
had occasionally been seasoned with a 
dash of pyridine, he would not have lived 
to be 85.” 


DevELopMENTs: Dr. F. D. Jones of Am- 
bler, Pa., announced that Easterners will be 
able to buy Florida oranges two weeks 
earlier this year, in late October, because 
farmers have used special sprays of naph- 
thalene acetamide, a substance that speeds 
plant growth . . . One hundred pounds of 
sawdust can be processed to yield $8 worth 
of valuable chemicals, according to Dr. 
D. F. Othmer of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. Chemists,can treat sawdust to 
obtain such compounds as acetic acid, 


which is used to make airplane lacquer; 
and plastics, and oxalic acid, a textile. 
bleaching agent . . . Chlorine, another 
bleaching element, is also widely used jn 
explosives, mine-cable insulation, and Ly. 
cite windows for long-range bombers, Its 
use for bleaching paper and other products 
has been facing restrictions because the 
chemical has been produced by separation 
from salt water, a process involving electri- 
cal power which is also needed in aluminum 
manufacture and other vital defense jp. 
dustries. But at this meeting Drs. A. VW. 
Hixson and A. H. Tenney of Columbia 
University indicated chances of removing 
the shortage threat by a new method of ob. 
taining chlorine that won’t require electric. 
ity but works by filtering a sulphur-oxygen 
gas through salt. The resulting material 
when heated yields valuable supplies of 
chlorine. 





Rapid Transit in the Bones 


Each day the march of “old age” kills 
900,000,000,000 red blood cells, 3 per cent 
of the body’s total, which are replaced by 
an equal number of reserves transported 
swiftly along tiny vessels from bone mar- 
row to the blood stream. Thus there is a 
natural rapid-transit system through the 
hollow interior of bones, and this has been 
successfully used to supply the body with 
vital fluids in blood transfusions, accord- 
ing to a report last week by Drs. L. M. 
Tocantins and J. F. O’Neill of the Jeffer- 
son Medical College and Hospital in Phila- 
delphia in the publication Surgery, Gyne- 
cology, and Obstetrics. 

After administering a local anesthetic, 
the doctors push a strong steel hypodermic 
needle through the solid part of the breast, 
upper shin, or lower thigh bone until the 
point reaches the soft marrow region. Then 
life-saving blood may be supplied through 
the hollow needle. This procedure has 
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New technique: blood transfused directly into the bone marrow 
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proved valuable when mutilation, wide- 
spread burns, serious swellings, or collapse 
of vessels in shock make it impossible to 
transfuse blood through the veins, and it 
is also effective for delirious adults and 
restless babies whose struggling often dis- 
lodges needles from softer tissues. 

The method can also be used to ad- 
minister other fluids such as_ insulin, 
glucose, and salt solutions to persons 
whose veins have collapsed in deep dia- 





betic comas. The physicians reported ex- 
tremely promising results from preliminary 
work on 40 patients, including seven in- 
fants under 2 years old. 





Warning on Tonsils 


Tonsils should not be removed from 
children during infantile-paralysis epidem- 
ics, according to a public warning issued 
last week by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The announcement was pro- 
voked by a tragedy in an Akron, Ohio, 
family, where five children had undergone 
tonsillectomies and all five contracted a 
form of the disease that paralyzes the 
muscles of breathing. Three died and a 
fourth lay dying. 

Dr. Fishbein said it had been “well 
established” that viruses causing the mal- 
ady could enter the body through the 
mouth and throat. As these and other 
microbes enter the throat, they are often 
picked up by the tonsils, which may be- 
come infected in line of duty while pro- 
tecting other parts of the body. Because 
of this function many doctors believe the 
tonsils should be left in place during in- 
fantile-paralysis epidemics to help guard 
against dangerous organisms. The same 
precautions hold for the adenoids. 


BOOKS 





Gustatory Orgy 


A Spanish rice, not to be confused with 
the more commonplace tomato-and-onion 
concoction of the same name, is a gustatory 
ritual which must be prepared with hair- 
splitting care. Hence, Elliot Paul, late of 
revolutionary Spain and author of “Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town” and such 
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From ‘Intoxication Made Easy’ (Modern Age) 


Elliot Paul and Luis Quintanilla—as seen by Quintanilla’s pen 


assorted mad murders as “The Mysterious 
Mickey Finn,” has now, in INTOXICATION 
Mape Easy, provided a guide book—a real 
cooks’ tour in zaniness. 

The basic necessities of a Spanish rice 
are mussels, scallops, inkfish, shrimps, salt, 
pepper, peas, rice, saffron, pork tenderloin, 
red peppers, and sausage—all with infinite 
variations. The whole is preceded, attended 
by, and finished off with a plentitude of 
assorted spirituous grape. At Paul’s Span- 
ish rice the guests included Luis Quin- 
tanilla, the artist who profusely illustrated 
the adventure, an Indian basket weaver, a 
shrimp fisher, two ladies of leisure, a wom- 
an of confused ancestry named Sara, an 
English professor from Missouri, and the 
only living violinist who had two bows hop 
out of his hand in one evening while play- 
ing at Wellesley. Naturally, the chef-to-be 
supplies his own guest list—but don’t leave 
Paul’s recipe for entertainment handy for 
the unwary, the uninitiated, or the very 
young. (InToxicaATION Mape Easy. 146 
pages. Modern Age, New York. $2.) 





The Woes of Mildred 


At 28, Mildred Pierce threw her hus- 
band out of the house. A woman who car- 
ried a very commonplace and hard-work- 
ing soul around in an _ extraordinarily 
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sensual body, she could not endure her 
amiable and well-meaning mate’s continual 
daydreaming. In the nine years that fol- 
lowed, Mildred slaved incessantly, made 
money, and acquired a lover who became 
her second husband. The focal point of 
Mildred’s life and love, however, was her 
daughter—a_ strange calloused creature 
who despised her mother. As a reward for 
all this, the daughter and the second hus- 
band walk out on Mildred—together. 

Muprep Pierce is al! James M. Cain. 
Although the tone is somewhat milder 
than in the author’s first two sensations, 
“The Postman Always Rings Twice” and 
“Serenade,” the incredibly hard-driving 
pace is the same. (MILpReD Pierce. 388 
pages. Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 


Bloody Dozen 


The twelve men who made up the in- 
nocent-sounding Committee of Public Safe- 
ty that ruled France during the Terror 
nearly 150 years ago are subjects of a mul- 
tiple biography by R. R. Palmer published 
this week. The book is more than that, 
however, for the author has used this pro- 
longed Who’s Who of the French Revolu- 
tion to analyze the whole nature of the first 
totalitarian dictatorship. Twretve Wuo 
Rw ep is a brilliant and readable book. 

Who were the twelve? It is interesting 
to note that the real masters of this first 
proletarian revolution included not one 
member of the working class nor one peas- 
ant to represent the class that made up 
four-fifths of the French population. There 
were eight lawyers on the committee, 
among whom the most famous was Max- 
imilien Robespierre; two were army en- 
gineers; one was a Protestant minister and 
one an actor. This last, Collot d’Herbois, 
was the only member who had ever known 
poverty. 

The Terror was only another way of 
saying martial law. It lasted one year, 
from July 1793 to July 1794, when the 
committee liquidated three of its members 
—Robespierre and his adherents, Saint- 
Just and Couthon—in the time-honored 
revolutionary way. 

In 1793, the French Republic “One and 
Indivisible,” which had been created by 
the revolution, was threatening to crack 
wide open. All Europe was marching 
against it; there were peasant and royalist 
uprisings in the country itself, and the 
40,000 communes entrusted with adminis- 
tering the revolution were crawling with 
deviationists and counterrevolutionists of 
every breed. Action was demanded, and 
the Convention invented the Committee 
of Public Safety, gave it full military pow- 
ers, and launched the revolution on an un- 
precedented wave of frightfulness. In six 
weeks of the Terror, the committee guil- 
lotined 1,285 persons in Paris alone. 

The twelve who ruled were theorists. As 
subsequent events, and subsequent revolu- 
tions have demonstrated, when theorists 





get possession of power, they can be more 
ruthless and savage than the most blood- 
thirsty man of action. (Twetve Wxo 
Rutep. 417 pages. Illustrations, notes, 
references, index. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. $3.75.) 





Mad Anthony Wasn’t Mad 


Because a disgruntled soldier once called 
Anthony Wayne mad, the hero of Stony 
Point and constant campaigner of the 
Revolutionary War was thereafter known 
to the men of the Continental Army as 
“Mad Anthony”—despite the fact that the 
nom de guerre was an obvious misnomer. 
In reality, Wayne was a careful and cau- 
tious, though always brilliant, strategist 
who bore little resemblance to the rash and 
reckless plunger time and his nickname 
made of him. 

At Stony Point, for example, he stormed 
that rocky promontory which menaced 
West Point and blocked the Hudson by 
means far from madcap. By careful scru- 
tiny he found a hidden sandbar which 
could be crossed at the lowest tide and an 
unfinished part of the citadel which could 
be stormed. The complete and stunning 
victory which resulted was of greatest im- 
portance to the struggling American cause; 








Mad Anthony Wayne didn’t deserve his nickname 
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though Washington abandoned the spot 
very shortly, Wayne’s spectacular coup did 
even more for morale than Saratoga. 

Therefore, the Pennsylvania General’, 
latest biographer, Harry Emerson Wildes, 
in his new book, ANTHONY WAYNE, buries 
all reference to the “Mad Anthony” inci- 
dent until he is more than halfway through 
his eminently sound critique of one of the 
Revolution’s outstanding military leaders, 
Instead, Wildes prefers to call Wayne the 
“trouble shooter of the American Revolv- 
tion” and, considering the fact that he had 
his finger in Revolutionary pies from 
Canada to Georgia, it seems more apt if 
not as picturesque. 

Despite these impressive campaigns and 
victories which continued until he opened 
up the Northwest Territory long after the 
Revolution by defeating the Indians at 
Fallen Timbers near the present city of 
Toledo, Wildes calls Wayne “a part-time 
general” who was aggressive, vigorous, and 
indispensable in time of action, but who 
feuded and grumbled in winter quarters, 
As a consequence, in winter Washington 
generally sent him to Philadelphia to lobby 
for the Army with a then highly misunder- 
standing infant Congress. 

There Wayne was in an element he 
adored. Dressed like a dandy, he flirted 
with the Colonial belles, intrigued with 
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politicians, and altogether cut a very dash- 
ing figure. Magnificently temperamental, 
he always dramatized himself. Before bat- 
les it was his custom to write melodra- 
matic letters to his closest friends. Victory, 
he always knew, would be inevitable, but 
death, he felt sure as he expressed himself 
in his choicest clichés, was bound to come 
to the conqueror. Instead, quite inglori- 
ously, he died of the gout at 51. (AN- 
moony Wayne. 514 pages. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
§3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue StRANGE Woman. By Ben Ames 
Williams. 684 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.75. Bangor, Maine, in the early 
nineteenth century was a roaring boom 
town. Against this background Williams 
spins a tale of Jenny Hager, a perfect wom- 
an to everyone but the seven men who 
really knew ‘her. 


War IN THE Air. By David Garnett. 292 
pages. Appendix. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3.50. A pilot himself and former 
staff member of the Air Ministry Intelli- 
gence, Garnett analyzes and discusses the 
RAF from September 1939 to May 1941— 
from Poland to a quick catch-up on Greece. 


Lives AND Dotuars. By J. D. Ratcliff. 
225 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. Be- 
hind-the-scenes glimpses of science’s lab- 
oratories given a journalistic punch by a 
popular writer who knows his dramatic 
values. The material in the book previous- 
ly appeared as articles in various maga- 
zines. 


Fintanp Reveats Her Secret Docv- 
MENTS. 109 pages. Wilfred Funk, New 
York. $1. Finland’s Blue-White Book on 
Soviet policy from March 1940 through 
June 1941, the “record of a new kind of 
ordeal, an ordeal by peace.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Cuucxiinc Fincers. By Mabel 
Seeley. 294 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. This latest Seeley tale of terror in the 
Minnesota woods concerns one Ann Gay 
and her relatives by marriage, the Heaton 
family. Good writing and better suspense. 


AppLesy on Ararat. By Michael Innes. 
254 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. 
What Mr. Hoppo saw was not a whale. So 
Inspector Appleby and his fellow survivors 
of the torpedoing drifted into one of the 
funniest murder-spy tales of the war. 


DeatH AND THE Dancinc Footman. By 
Ngaio Marsh. 364 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. If Thomas the footman had 
not done the Boomps-a-Daisy at the mo- 
Ment of the murder, Roderick Alleyn 
might never have solved the case. Good 
Teading if a bit complicated in solution. 





Museum of Modern Art 


Wooden house: Architect Howe fit it to the surroundings 
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Houses That Wood Built 


Nearly everybody wants a room with a 
view, and there is no reason why more 
home owners shouldn’t have just that if 
houses are intelligently adapted to the 
landscapes in which they are located. This 
might be called the moral of an archi- 
tecture show of “The Wooden House in 
America,” which has been circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
to ten communities as far apart as Chapel 
Hill, N.C., and East Lansing, Mich., and 
which last week went on view in Manhat- 
tan for the first time. 

Handsomely installed until Sept. 30 in 
four Modern Museum galleries, the show 
is timely because wood is not affected by 
priorities. Furthermore, it’s of wide inter- 
est because America builds more wooden 
houses than any other country and be- 
cause in the United States the wooden 
house is all things to all men—beautiful or 
ugly, well or badly designed, expensive or 
cheap. 

With characteristic thoroughness, the 
museum begins its exhibit with the log 
cabins of our pioneer ancestors, then tips 
its hat to the standards of craftsmanship, 
never since surpassed, of the Colonial car- 
penter-builders of those sturdy frame 
houses which still account for much of 
New England’s charm, and, via handsome 
photographs, bows low to the antebellum 
mansions of the classic revival in the Old 


South. 


- 


But, as usual, Manhattan’s most pro- 
gressive museum is grinding an ax—this 
time for good contemporary design in 
houses, and especially for plans which take 
into account the natural surroundings. In- 
stead of row upon row of suburban homes 
designed on the exterior to resemble Co- 
lonial cottages, Spanish villas, and Nor- 
mandy chateaux, the modern architect 
plans a house inside out for the needs and 
pleasures of the people who are going to 
live in it. The outside appearance is then 
determined by a hundred inside needs; and 
the “period” of the architecture is the 
present. 

An excellent example of this is John 
Yeon’s rambling one-story house for Au- 
brey Watzek in Portland, Ore., built around 
a patio which, in decent weather, becomes 
an outdoor dining and living room. And a 
fine demonstration of the way in which a 
house may be coordinated with its sur- 
roundings is supplied by a spectacular 
house the Philadelphia architect George 
Howe designed in 1939 for the mural 
painter Clara Fargo Thomas on the water’s 
edge at Mount Desert Island, Maine. 





Shep’s Saxes 

Shep Fields organized his “Rippling 
Rhythm” band in 1936. Its distinctive 
style of arrangements emphasized a bub- 
bling background for sweet jazz; the in- 
struments which turned this out under 
direction of the Brooklyn-born saxophone 
player, whose first name is short for Shep- 
pard, included four saxophones, two trum- 
pets, a trombone, an accordion, piano, 
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bass, guitar, and drums. Though Rippling 


Rhythm had its fans, it never caught the 
public fancy to the same extent, for in- 
stance, as Guy Lombardo’s smooth ar- 
rangements of sweet favorites. 

So last month the 31-year-old bespec- 
tacled band leader abandoned his Rippling 
Rhythm bookings and organized what he 
calls the first all-saxophone dance orches- 
tra. It consists of nine saxophone players 





new versions of about 100 numbers, in- 
cluding both sweet and hot tunes. Of the 
twelve the band has waxed for Bluebird, a 
Victor subsidiary, the most popular so far 
are a swing version of the popular Brahms 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 and a ditty en- 
titled “Whistler’s Mother-in-Law.” 

The nine woodwind players in the new 
band were selected from among 125 ap- 
plicants only if they played the sax, his 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


No more ripples: Shep Fields with instruments of his new band 


and the usual rhythm section: piano, bass, 
guitar, and drums. For variety’s sake, the 
boys double up on more than 30 instru- 
ments,* which cost an estimated $10,750, 
as against the average $4,350 cost of in- 
struments for the ordinary fourteen-man 
band. 

The new Fields orchestra opened a fort- 
night ago at Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn 
seaside resort, where it plays to 2,000 to 
3,000 customers every week night and 
more on week ends. When this engage- 
ment, broadcast five nights weekly over 
MBS, ends Sept. 28, the new band, which 
includes four Rippling Rhythm alumni, 
begins a six-week tour of theaters and one- 
night stands through New England and 
the Middle West. The arranger, Lew Har- 
ris, who incidentally composed a current 
hit, “The Things I Love,” has worked out 





* These include an alto flute, four guitars, a 
baritone sax, a bass sax, six flutes, nine B-flat 
clarinets, three bass clarinets, two kettle drums, 
a bass drum, and an assortment of percussion 
instruments. 


own instrument, better than the maestro 
himself. And in spite of the accent on the 
wailing woodwinds, Fields doesn’t expect 
his new idea, which has already been imi- 
tated by a London orchestra, to blow any 
roofs off: “People dance to the rhythm of 
a band, not the volume,” he explains. 
“You can sit right on top of our band and 
hear yourself talk when we play.” 





Records Head for a Peak 


“More people are spending more money 
on amusements and recreation than they 
ever have before,” says that bible of the 
financial world, The Wall Street Journal. 
And not the least of the items on which 
they are lavishing their cash are those 
black disks purveyed by Victor, Columbia, 
and Decca. Record companies are on the 
way to their biggest year since 1929. At 
the present rate, production will reach 
100,000,000 by the year’s end. Decca has 
increased its pressing facilities 70 per cent 


over 1940 and still can’t fill all orders. Vie. 
tor’s sales are double what they were last 
year. And Columbia, finding itself about 
100,000 records behind current orders, jg 
withholding its regular new releases both 
this week and next. 

More fortunate than many luxury indus. 
tries, the record companies are not suffer. 
ing from the priorities situation. Of the 
materials which go into the making of a 
record, only shellac, the excretion of the 
lac beetle, which is imported from India, js 
imperiled by the war, and so far stocks of 
it are plentiful. 


{] Of the total records sold, the trade paper 
Billboard estimates that 40 per cent are 


for the juke boxes—play on the jukes has - 


doubled since July 1. The importance of 
this end of the trade was also emphasized 
last week by Tommy Dorsey, whose band 
is currently appearing at the Paramount 
Theater in New York. Dorsey stated flatly 
that nickel-in-the-slot play means more to 
a band than does radio time. “That’s the 
business now,” he commented. 


q The current King of the Juke Box is 
Tommy’s brother, Jimmy. Jimmy is on his 
way to Hollywood, where his orchestra will 
pull down top picture money for a band— 
$75,000 for five weeks’ work at Paramount. 





RECORD WEEK 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, who has a mind of 
his own where questions of tempo are con- 
cerned, has recorded Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
PHONY No. 4 1n F Minor with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony (five 12-inch records in 
Columbia album, $5.50). He takes the 
dramatic first movement at the speed of an 
express train; the other three melodic 
movements are flawlessly done. Inciden- 
tally, this is the symphony Tchaikovsky 
dedicated “To my beloved friend,” his 
patron, Mme. von Meck. 


Shortly before the war began, Sir Adrian 
Boult and the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
made the first recordings anywhere of Two 
Berxioz OverTuRES, one to the unfinished 
opera “The Judges of the Secret Court,” 
the other to “King Lear.” These have now 
been released in this country by RCA- 
Victor (three 12-inch records in albun, 
$3.50) . Dramatic, elaborately orchestrated 
music by the composer of the “Symphonie 
Fantastique,” to whom a critic once re- 
marked: “You write with a dagger, not a 
pen.” 


It would be an exaggeration to say that 
all the disks in Decca’s Buacksrick 
actually do “feature” clarinet solos, but 
there is good playing among these reissues, 
clarinet and otherwise. Notable numbers 
are “Davenport Blues,” featuring Benny 
Goodman, “Blue Murder,” with Danny 
Polo, “Melancholy,” with Johnny Dodds, 
and “Sympathy,” featuring Irving Fazola 
(five ten-inch records in album, $2.25). 
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RADIO 





a 


Berle Plus Laughton 


Two men as dissimilar as Milton Berle 
and Charles Laughton are harnessed to- 
gether as radio’s newest comedy team. 
They opened Friday night in Three Ring 
Time, 2 Mutual showpiece, which also fea- 
tures Bob Crosby and his orchestra, and 
Shirley Ross as singer. The program, 
broadcast 9:30-10 p.m. EDST from Holly- 
wood, and sponsored by P. Ballantine & 
Sons, makers of beer and ale, had other 
distinctions: it was the first new comedy- 
variety presentation of the season, the first 
spot of its kind for MBS, and the first 
major-network beer plug in three years.* 

The premiére, over 80 stations, proved 
a conviction held for months by both 
Broadway and Hollywood: that the wise- 
cracking 33-year-old Berle is the fastest 
dimbing comic in both movies and radio. 
His rapid-fire double takes, mike mugy.ng, 
and clowning overshadowed much of the 
straight work of the great English star, 
who is not the worst ad libber and pur- 
veyor of light comedy himself. In his first 
big chance in radio Berle stole lines and 
scenes just as he did in the cinematic “Tall, 
Dark, and Handsome” and “Sun Valley 
Serenade.” 

Berle’s success represents 28 years of 
hard work in show business. At 5 he was 
an adept imitator of Charles Chaplin be- 


© fore a Yonkers, N. Y., audience. Even in 


his teens he was a comic master of cere- 
monies. His radio debut came in 1928 with 
Rudy Vallee. Between vaudeville, revue, 


= and night-club engagements he thereafter 


appeared only occasionally before the 





* Since November 1938, NBC and CBS have 
turned down beer and wine commercials for 
network broadcast for fear of alienating lis- 
teners in dry areas. Mutual, which does not 
share this sentiment, accepted this plum from 
century-old Ballantine, a Newark, N.J., ale 
maker whose ‘trademark, three interlocking 
Tings, gives the new program its name. 
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mike, and his last regular program was in 
1939. For his work in “See My Lawyer,” 
Broadway comedy, Twentieth Century- 
Fox signed him up, and he has lived in 
Hollywood for the most part ever since. 
A strapping bachelor, with a recently 
bobbed nose, he does not drink but smokes 
long cigars, eats heavily, and bets on 
horses. 





Wacky Wadio 


The wackiest of the season’s new net- 
work programs took off from the WOR- 
Mutual Playhouse, off 42nd Street and 





Broadway, New York, at 8:30-9 p.m. 
EDST last Wednesday. The show is called 
“Go Get It,” a radio adaptation of the 
scavenger hunt game popularized by so- 
ciety entertainers in recent years. 

Nine young men and women, drawn 
from theatrical life but in the future to be 
selected from the audience, were sent out 
90 minutes before broadcast time to bring 
back a variety of absurd curios during the 
show. The first to be clocked in, a young 
man, toted a dressmaker’s dummy. An- 
other followed with 50 pounds of ice, ob- 
tained from a Broadway restaurateur on 
promise to mention his name over the air. 
Another led in a barber who had to shave 
the contestant in three minutes. A girl 
proudly waved a policeman’s garter, which 
she got only by exchanging one of hers 
with its owner. The biggest haul was a 
sailor with a tattoo on his chest, brought 


Stokowski, the conductor without a baton, takes over the NBC Symphony 








in by Claire Carlton, who was awarded the 
winning contest prize of $25 by a jury 
selected from the audience. 





Stokowski for Toscanini 


Long before the close of the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 1940-41 season last 
spring there were reports that Arturo 
Toscanini, regular conductor since the 
broadcast ensemble was organized in 1937, 
would not return to its podium in Radio 
City, New York, for reasons which varied 
from that of health to dissatisfaction over 
policy matters. Last week, the reports were 
confirmed when NBC announced that the 
Italian maestro had withdrawn to take a 
rest and would be succeeded in the or- 
chestra’s leadership by Leopold Stokowski. 
Hope was expressed, however, that Tosca- 
nini might decide at a later date to return 
for a number of guest appearances. 

To many lovers of classical music, the 
choice of Stokowski, for 24 years head of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was expected 
to be particularly popular. Regarded wide- 
ly as the greatest music master in America 
after Toscanini, the dynamic conductor 
was born in London and studied music in 
England and on the Continent. He came 
to America at 23 and was organist and 
choirmaster at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, from 1905 to 1908. The fol- 
lowing year he became conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and in 
1912 he joined the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Not the least of his distinctions is the fact 
he conducts without a baton. 

Although the new NBC concert series 
begins Oct. 7, at 9:30-10:30 p.m. EST, on 
Tuesdays instead of Saturdays as former- 
ly, Stokowski will not take over until Nov. 
4. Thereafter, he will conduct on Nov. 11, 
18, and 25 and on March 24 and 31 and 
April 7 and 14. The interim broadcasts 
will be handled by guest leaders. 

Stokowski plans to spotlight American 
music during his eight concerts, giving at 
least one new native work at each. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


War, Limited 


The policy announced by the Presi- 
dent in his speech of Sept. 11 rests upon a 
simple proposition. It is that a nation can 
undertake, under certain circumstances, 
and for good and sufficient reason, a state 
of belligerency which may conveniently be 
called a “limited” war.. No one but the 
President himself can know all that is in 
his mind. The ultimate and half-realized 
chain of purposes which lies behind such a 
decision as that which he has announced is 
difficult even for the man himself to de- 
termine. But enough has happened in 
these past few years to justify a guess now. 
And that guess is that the President be- 
lieves he can tip the balance and achieve 
the defeat of Hitler without taking the 
United States all the way into this war. He 
has therefore challenged those who have 
persistently said that you cannot have a 
limited war any more than a man can have 
a limited case of typhoid fever. 

The President’s ultimate purposes are of 
the first importance to us all in this in- 
stance, since he has such vast power to 
extend or to limit our participation in the 
war and since all of us want to know 
where, in the long run, this policy will 
lead. For that reason it is profitable to 
speculate a bit on what those purposes 
may be at the present writing. So let us 
look at the evidence. 


The first and most important clue is 
that the idea of limited war conforms with 
the President’s habit of mind in connec- 
tion with other public policies. Wilson, like 
the prophets of old, dealt only in great 
wholesale choices. He did not make piece- 
meal choices from day to day. He set long 
straight lines and, in spite of immediate 
situations, steered along them. Roosevelt 
does not do that. He has spoken of his 
Treasury policy in terms of a “twenty- 
four-hour policy.” He has described his 
methods in the first days of the New Deal 
as those of a “quarterback.” He often has 
long-time objectives in mind, but changes 
his method from step to step. Because his 
method is of this character, he often 
brings into question the validity of old and 
established traditions and habits on the 
ground that, by a cautious step-by-step 
procedure, he can really determine whether 
those habits are outworn dogmas or sound 
principles. And to give him all credit, it 
must be said that there have been times 
when this method has been brilliantly suc- 
cessful. 

The second reason for believing that the 


idea of a limited war figures in the Presi- 
dent’s calculations is that it has been pri- 
vately supported by many whose nearness 
to the President suggests most pointedly 
that they have shaped their views in line 
with his own. These inner-council wit- 
nesses have said a great deal about giving 
decisive aid in this war without all-out 
participation. For a year they have been 
talking about limiting our shooting to an 
occasional fray in the Atlantic, or a limited 
use of our Navy, our Air Force and the 
like. 

The third reason is that such a theory 
makes intelligible the President’s promises 
in the campaign of 1940 to American 
fathers and mothers that their boys 
“are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” This promise might be 
kept in a war in which our participation 
is limited. 

A fourth piece of evidence is the course 
of our foreign policy, especially since the 
British-Italian troubles in 1935. Our par- 
ticipation in attempts to keep the peace in 
Europe was a limited one. We did not join, 
but we cooperated with the League. We 
sat in at conferences and committee meet- 
ings as “observers.” We partook of limited 
liability for decisions. 

Fifth, the sort of participation con- 
templated by the concept of a limited war 
approaches the outermost limits of what 
the President can command under our con- 
stitutional system. There is an area of bel- 
ligerency which, in the nature of things, is 
the President’s. But there is an area which, 
by constitutional mandate and tradition, 
belongs to Congress. Public opinion is a 
powerful factor, too. And entrance into 
war on an all-out basis might involve a 
deep and dangerous difference of opinion, 
it is agreed by both isolationists and inter- 
ventionists alike. A limited war might pre- 
vent that issue from becoming unbearably 
acute. 


The Constitution, that in so many 
ways :admirably anticipated the problems 
and difficulties in human government, did 
what it could in this matter of the issue of 
war and peace. But it fell considerably 
short of a perfect solution, and it is doubt- 
ful if there could be a perfect solution. 
The President conducts foreign affairs and 
commands the armed forces. Through 
these powers, he can create situations in 
which Congress, in order to save the na- 
tional honor, must sustain him. But a 
venturesome President is, to a degree, al- 


ways restrained by the constitutional poy. 
er of Congress to declare war. The best 
that this vague confusion of power cap 
insure is that, in foreign affairs, the Presi. 
dent and Congress are encouraged to work 
fairly closely together. The present situa. 
tion clearly calls for increased collabora. 
tion of that sort. 

There is naturally grave concern as to 
whether we can limit our participation in 
war; in short, whether a war of limited 
liability is possible. Limited participation 
in wars has been attempted throughout 
history, sometimes successfully, sometimes 
not. Most recently, Italy, Russia and Ger- 
many practiced it in Spain without involv- 
ing themselves in all-out conflict. But it 
cannot too often be stressed that arguing 
from historical precedent is always danger- 
ous and it is especially dangerous in this 
case. Our situation, our obligations and our 
interests are things in themselves to be 
measured. They cannot be measured by 
past events in other lands or even by 
precedents in our own history. 












































A thousand possibilities face us, 
and no man with honesty can pretend to 
the role of a prophet. There are involved 
the ultimate end of Hitler’s Russian ven- 
ture, Hitler’s own weighing of the balance 
between permitting our supplies to reach 
England and bringing our armed might 
into the field against him, and the reac- 
tion of American public opinion to the 
events that may be in store in the Atlantic. 
At the moment opinion is far from being 
at that white heat that will push the Ex- 
ecutive or Congress further than either 
may wish to go. On the contrary, it is 
sharply divided as to what our course 
should be in terms of active military or 
naval participation. It has been more ar- 
ticulate in expressing its moods, through 
polls, letters to Congress, the President 
and the newspapers than it has been at 
any similar juncture in the past. At this 
particular point, there can be no question 
of Executive action and public sentiment 
reacting upon one another, in immeasur- 
ably swift flashes, to produce a crisis. 
Finally, there is also involved in the at- 
tempt to foresee the future the essential 
question whether the “destruction of Nazi 
tyranny” means the military defeat of 
Germany or a change of government there. 
All we can know is that a momentous 
choice has been made, and, as Washington 
once said, “The event is in the hand of 


God.” 
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2. “ After the Apache Devil Dancers had chilled my 
spine, I stopped to have my fortune told by a 
Tesi::jue medicine man. ‘When you leave here,’ 
was his startling prediction, ‘you will meet two 
old .:iends.’ Naturally, I didn’t believe him. 

















No, this is dance time in Gallup, New Mexico! 


1. “I’ve seen native dances from Africa to Bali,” 
confesses a globe-trotting friend, “but for sheer 
emotional wallop, the Indian dances at the an- 


3. “But while I was watching a Navajo construct a 
sand-painting, I heard a voice behind me say, ‘John 


nual Gallup festival top them all. No 
use talking, America’s got everything 
—including, of course, your best-selling 
imported whisky, Canadian Club! 


4. “He asked me to visit his ranch, 
and as we rode home, I told him 


Power, you old so-and-so!’ You can imagine I got about the prediction. “Wonder 
quite a shock when I turned around and saw a boy- who that second friend can be,’ 


hood chum I hadn’t seen in fifteen years! 


5. “I found out when he brought 
out a familiar brown bottle, Cana- 
dian Club! Right then I decided 
America had everything!” 

Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 
world tastes like Canadian Club. 


he said. 


Canadian Club is light as Scotch— 
rich as tye—satisfying as bourbon; 
and you can stick with it all eve- 
ning long—in cocktails before 
dinner and tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
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Candin Club 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the , * 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce, this 
eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that i. 
basic understanding upon which good will, friendship and unity depend. /, ad 
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